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The Editors Say .. 


If a very little girl happens to 
be wearing a new dress and cails 
your attention to the fact, you 
make allowances. But when a 
magazine that has reached the ma- 
ture age of 63 behaves like a lit- 
tle girl—what must you think of 
it? However, there seem to be 
special indulgences for magazines 
that commit social errors of this 
sort. So please excuse us. We 
want you to know that our new 
type dress is meant not merely 
for adornment but also to afford 
case and comfort to your eyes in 
reading. Extra-clear body type, 
wider columns, more words to the 
page—these are some of the im- 
provements brought you. We 
hope you will like the modern 
headings and the general make-up. 

4 

Today in education increased 
emphasis is laid upon the develop- 
ment of reading ability—the mas- 
ter key to knowledge. Your Jour- 
nal will continue to bring you 
much new and illuminating ma- 
terial on reading—some of it in 
the present issue. Closely allied 
to all this, is the noteworthy ser- 
ies on “Building Better Study 
Habits” which Charles E. Finch 
has prepared especially for this 
magazine. Each issue for the 
current year will contain one of 
these articles crystalizing the long 
and fruitful experience of the 
author as director of the junior 
high schools of Rochester, New 
York. We feel that this remark- 
able series will be of great prac- 
tical assistance in many 
rooms. 

A lively feature of our News Di- 
gest Section from now on will be 
au page titled “Educational Hor- 
izons” by Randall R. Penhale of 


class- 


Michigan. Augmented by Mr. 
Penhale’s centribution and _ in 
other ways, our News Digest 


promises to be more inclusive and 
better rounded than ever before. 
Wish we could say more, but 
the bettom of this column has 
heve in sight and the rest of the 
issue must speak for itself. We 
hope you will enjoy it greatly. 























DO YOU KNOW 


—that in 1936 over 10,000,000 persons in the United States were injured? 
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Outlook Is Broadened 

American newspapers in the summer of 1914 
carried a very small amount of foreign news. A 
newspaperman who recently checked over the files of 
his paper was amazed at the almost complete absence 
of European news until one week before the outbreak 
of the war. 

Even then, as many will remember, there was more 
interest here in a World Series than in a war which 
yas fast flaming into a World War. 

The past summer has seen 
in this respect. News of the 
had much prominence in the 
weeks and months. 

The knowledge of what is going on abroad may 
not be pleasant, but it is far safer than ignorance. 
And the rank and file of Americans were centainly an 
ignorant and an innocent lot as to foreign affairs 
in 1914. 

Our people still show a greater interest in the 
domestic and oftentimes the trivial than in far-off 
events, even though these are fraught with deep 
concern for all of us. 


a marked difference 
European crisis has 
American press for 








Discouragers of Youth 


Now is the time for all sensible schoolmen to join 
in blacklisting, boycotting and forever banishing 
from commencement platforms those hired speakers 
who gave last June’s graduating classes hopeless 
pictures of the world into which they were emerging. 

No wonder a good many schools have gone back 
to homemade graduations of the old sort, or that 
a good many others have gone forward to home- 
made exercises of a new type, depicting achievements 
and activities of the class itself. 

These schools had already grown tired of sour- 
faced pessimists bringing counsels of despair. 

Our young people must, to be sure, face difficult 
problems. They must think realistically. They 
must prepare to change the frowning countenance 
of society to a smile of welcome. The first encounters 
with conditions as they are today may be, and for 
multitudes will be, extremely unpleasant. 

But the intelligent, well trained youth who goes 
forth with resolute determination to find a place 
where he can render useful service need have no fear 
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of ultimate failure. He will need patience. He 
will meet rebuffs that will try his very soul. But he 
is bound to win out in the end if he is willing to 
discount the disappointments along the way and 
especially at the first. 

Faith in society and in human resources of mind 
and spirit, coupled with appreciation of what has 
thus far been accomplished and a will to go forward 


to new goals—these are the paramount needs of 
youth today. 





“Sales Make Jobs” 

How to spread employment until every employable 
person in the United States has a job at a living 
wage—this continues to be our paramount social 
problem. There is, it is true, a national spending 
and lending program which is providing some jobs, 
and every new job, either public or private, has a 
tendency to create other jobs. But the tightening 
pressure of social security taxes and other burdens 
upon business has a counteracting influence, through 
its inevitable suggestion to employers that they re- 
duce their tax bills by cutting payrolls. 

No nation can exist half employed and half idle. 
The miseries of the idle are not removed by doles, 
even if the weight of the dole could be carried per- 
manently by the people who have jobs or incomes. 
Clear indication of the detrimental effect of jobless- 
ness is contained in a recent report of the United 
States Public Health Service, which finds that sick- 
ness is twice as prevalent among persons on relief 
as among those gainfully occupied. 

Recent weeks, happily, have shown the business 
curve slowly pushing upward. Moreover, a nation- 
wide effort to stimulate business has been under way 
since early September, with the very pointed slogan, 
“Sales Make Jobs”. Indeed they do. And if it be 
true that a vast number of people really could in- 
crease their purchasing at will, even today, any 
campaign of advertising that induces them to do 
this is commendable. 

At any rate—all persons who are reasonably cer- 
tain of their jobs or incomes, should now give them- 
selves the double satisfaction of buying more of the 
things they want and of realizing that this action 


puts others back to work and promotes the national 
well-being. 
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American Education Week 

A public which so generally takes education for 
granted is well reminded each year by American 
Education Week that this important phase of life 
has its problems and requires the co-operation of all 
the citizens if desirable goals are to be set and 
reached. 

The three sponsoring agencies of American Educa- 
tion Week—National Education Association, Amer- 
ican Legion and United States Office of Education— 
have chosen for this year’s theme, “Educating for 
Tomorrow’s America,” and this is indeed a challeng- 
ing thought. The seven days from November 6 to 12, 
inclusive, have each their daily sub-topic, hardly 
less challenging. 

Individual schools and school workers in every 
part of the country should avail themselves of the 
nationally publicised occasion to enlist the interest 
of local citizens in the work of the schools and 
classrooms. Many citizens fail to understand the 
changes that have taken place in methods and ob- 
jectives. Many teachers, perchance, need to get 
the viewpoints of parents and hard-headed taxpayers. 
The forthcoming American Education Week should 
aid in bringing the schools and the people closer 
together for the good of today’s children and “to- 
morrow’s America.” 

Programs and other helpful material pertaining 
to the week’s observances may be had from N. E. A. 
headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. A packet of supplies may be had 
for primary, elementary, high or rural schools, as 
desired, for fifty cents. 





The Pacific—and the Warlike 


A dispute between the United States and Great 
Britain over title to two mid-Pacific islands was 
partly settled in August by an unusual if not unique 
arrangement. The two islands, knows as Canton and 
Enderbury, will be administered jointly by the two 
nations for aviation and communication purposes. 
Later, perhaps, the question of ownership will be 
worked out. 

The announcement of this strange contract was 
made on August 1lth—the same day that Tekio 
and Moscow agreed to halt their undeclared war over 
a boundary line in the Far East, and the two rival 
armies reluctantly stopped fighting and eyed each 
other suspiciously across a few yards of intervening 
territory. 

The two sets of circumstances were vastly different, 
of course. But the main difference, after all, was 
that a background of hatred had been developing 
in the Far East where Soviet and Japanese interests 
clash so seriously, while Britain and the United 
States have long since decided to resolve their dif- 
ferences by the methods of mutual respect and nego- 
tiation. 
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Is it only the simpler, less grievous problems that 
can be met in this fashion? The answer is suggested 
in that word “fashion.” No issue will be found too 
complex or difficult for nations to determine by 
peaceable methods, once it becomes the accepted 
custom of mankind to go about the task that way, 








Tuttle’s Return to Teaching 

This fall a book salesman, well known to schoolmey 
of New England as a friendly representative of The 
Macmillan Company for the past two decades, rm 
turns to teaching. He is Guy A. Tuttle. His invitg. 
tion to jom the faculty of Wilbraham Academy, A k 
Wilbraham, Massachusetts, came unsolicited. The 
trustees of the academy wanted a man of broad ex. 
perience as well as professional background to assist 
the headmaster and to teach boys mathematics. 

The Journat congratulates Mr. Tuttle upon his 
attainment of the unusual in going back to his “first 
love,” teaching, in the mid-years of life. Even more 
does this magazine commend the wisdom of Wilbra- 
ham Academy in perceiving the value of the contriby- 
tion an individual may make to young people asa 
result of years spent in dealing with the realities of 
the world outside the classroom. ie le 

There is much talk about bridging the gulf be} gat} 
tween schooling and life. Does not the action of f1d 
one old New England school suggest a way to do this? keepil 
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While certain teacher groups are debating whether 
to invite checkups of their work by students, thes 
checkups go on endlessly, regardless of whether 
teachers invite them or not. 





One of the most complete testing programs for 
teachers is that conducted each year by the Harvard 
Crimson, undergraduate daily which is virtually ir 
dependent of university control. The Crimson ascer- 
tains by questionnaire the opinions of freshmen om 
all courses taken by them, and also obtains the 
verdicts of upper classmen on the various concentra 
tion fields. The results are made available to all 
members of the entering class in a “Confidential Guide 
to Freshman Courses and Fields of Concentration” 
which is one of the most untrammeled affairs imagit- 
able. Criticisms are not particularly caustic and 
certainly not vindictive. 
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Great Teaching fact 


real 

The measure of great teaching is the percentagt] Bp 
of pupils who are led to discover their hidden powers 
and to go on developing and using them for theit} diy;, 
own and the general good. It is a matter of inspit®] The 
tion more than information—though the latter is phil 
important if it be acquired with an eagerness that} don, 
makes it stick. the 
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“How can we teach them to study?” 
teachers, principals and supervisors everywhere. 
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Building Better Study Habits 


CHARLES EDGAR FINCH 


is a question asked by 
By way of 


answer, Mr. Finch has prepared for JOURNAL readers an intense- 
ly practical series of nine articles, of which this is the first. The 
author writes from long and successful experience as Director of 
the Junior High Schools of Rochester, New York. 


BOOK came to my desk one day with the 
title, “Your Job.” Naturally I wondered whose job 
it was and what the person had to do. The author 
told why one ought to study, gave many good sug- 
gestions regarding the value of school work, and 
explained how different courses in school led to 
various ways of making a living when one grew up; 
but—do you believe it—he didn’t tell how the study- 
ing was to be done? “Well,” I said to myself, “that 
was the way when I was at school.” The teacher 
was always telling me what she wanted me to learn 
and that I should have to hurry if I wanted to get 
my lesson finished on time. Sometimes she hinted 
that I would not get a good mark on my report card 
if I didn’t study harder. I remember hearing about 
keeping my mind on my work and learning to concen- 
trate, but not a word about how I should do all 
this. Is it at all surprising that repeated failures 
in study situations have led so many children to hate 
study and eventually to refuse to apply their minds 
to book work? 

WwW 


Somewhere in the child’s school experience he 
should be made aware of certain very definite study 
processes, and emphasis must be placed upon the 
development of those powers which will enable him 
to do independent studying. A definite atempt to 
build better study habits is one way of doing this. 
It puts a new emphasis on the learning process; 
namely, a change from teacher activity to pupil 
activity. It suggests essential opportunities for in- 
dividual growth and outlines numerous ways of 
making pupils self-dependent. Too many of our 
teaching methods have overlooked the fact that 
teaching is effective only as it challenges growth 
and development on the part of the individual. In 
fact many of our teaching devices actually prevent 
real education. 

Building better study habits is much more than 
lengthening the school period, or making a particular 
division of the period, or any other formal plan. 
The idea must be a vital part of the teacher’s 
Philosophy of education. Whether the studying is 
done at home, in a study hall, or in the classroom, 
the need for developing effective study habits is just 





as urgent. The study suggestions and procedures in 
the plan adopted should be understood by all teachers 
in a given school and applied by each one as far as 
they are applicable to the particular subject taught. 
One teacher in the group may well present the 
fundamental ideas of the plan in connection with 
the subject he is teaching; but each of the other 
teachers should know what is being done and should 
encourage the pupils to apply what they have 
learned. 

Once the principle of developing adequate study 
habits is accepted, it means that a definite time for 
quiet, uninterrupted study must be provided and a 
new and better method of giving assignments must 
be adopted. Adequate library facilities, easily ac- 
cessible, will prove a great help in carrying on study 
activities. The plan to be discussed in future articles 
assumes a teacher thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
ject he is to present, one who knows how the subject 
can be studied to the best advantage, and who can 
organize material effectively and can see possible 
difficulties. A sense of the needs and limitations of 
the pupils in a given class is another essential. Much 
also depends upon creating a right attitude toward 
study by setting up definite and reasonably attain- 
able ends to be accomplished, by arousing a real 
interest in the problem to be solved, and by paving 
the way for that type of success which inevitably 
brings satisfaction. 

There are at least two points of view with reference 
to this matter of teaching pupils how to study. On 
one side are the teachers who were never taught how 
to study and who see no reason for teaching others. 
They say, “Let these boys and girls discover their 
own way of learning the lessons which we assign. That 
is no concern of ours.” On the other side are the 
teachers who, though having had no study aids in 
their early experience, realize how much time they 
wasted in trying to find the most effective way of 
learning. They recognize merit in any effort to 
teach children how to study. Because they have ob- 
served the pathetic waste and the glaring defects in 
the study habits of their students they are constantly 
searching for ways of remedying his unnecessary 
expenditure of energy. They realize that there are 
large numbers of pupils who will never be able to 
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form satisfactory habits of work unless someone 
extends a helping hand. Such pupils need personal 
guidance especially designed to give direction to 
their efforts. Such teachers realize that, because of 
its basic nature, guiding, directing, and stimulating 
study effort on the part of their pupils is even more 
important than imparting information, drilling on 
facts, or giving tests. No one remedy can be ex- 
pected to cure all defects. By careful observation 
and study of pupils during their silent study periods 
the helpful teacher will discover numerous indica- 
tions of inadequate study habits. Study tests out- 
lined in later articles will also prove helpful in 
locating weak points in the study procedure of 
pupils. U nderstanding the chief difficulty of the 
pupils in a given class is a prime essential to work 
of a constructive nature along study lines. 
v 

Teachers are inclined to err in thinking that a few 
suggestions can be relied upon to adjust study dif- 
ficulties. ‘They fail to remember that, at best, the 
fixing of desirable habits is a slow process; one 
that requires painstaking effort and continued ap- 
plication. This fact cannot be too greatly em- 
phasized. Only slowly and gradually will pupils 
change from the bad habits they have formed to the 
more effective processes that the teacher is trying 
to substitute. Pupils are bound to vary in their 
study progress; but the chief concern of the teacher 
should be to make sure that each pupil is steadily 
gaining in his ability to help himself and to get 
worthwhile results from his study period. Compara- 
tive tests will be suggested as one way in which both 
teacher and pupils can be sure that progress is 
being made. At best we are all prone to take too 
much for granted with respect to the ability of 
pupils to study independently and efficiently; hence 
the necessity of objective measurement which will 
assure us that we are succeeding in our efforts. 
“Check and double check” may well be the slogan in 
this work. 

v 

Such modern methods as the unit of learning, 

the problem-project plan, the committee and report 
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most careful training and practice in this important 
matter of building effective study habits. Childrey 

must be taught how to find material for their special | 
assignment, how to locate collateral reading matter 
that will broaden their knowledge, how to utilize 
the sidelights of fiction, how to gather data for dra. 
matization, how to make notes, how to assemble facts | 
in an orderly and useful manner, how to look up 
material on current events, how to find and ye Ta 
reference books in the library. These essential study progral 
abilities together with many other vital topics are dent’s 
all an important part of any worthwhile plan for |Educat 
building better study habits. 
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The plans to be discussed in future articles of this 
series will offer suggestions along these lines. Such 
efforts as will be indicated will suggest a solution to 
the problem of the less gifted child and indicate a * 
means of enabling bright students to get even more to beli 
out of their school work than would otherwise be a liber 
possible. Individual differences will be recognized the fie 
and suggestions given which it is hoped will help 
teachers to develop to the full the powers of each by the 
individual. The suggestions offered will outline train- ably k 
ing that is valuable not merely for school but for The 
life, thus giving to the pupils a permanent possession highly 
that will add both to their enjoyment as individuals 
and to their usefulness as citizens. 
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No plan however good can fully succeed without | covers 
the wholehearted efforts of conscientious, devoted, 





inequi 
thoroughly aroused teachers; supported by the sym- | offeri 
pathetic backing and assistance of the whole super- | ferent 
visory and administrative organization of the school | tions 


system. Only thus may our boys and girls be given | ditior 
the best possible opportunity to develop to the | time, 
utmost what nature has given them. been 

To progressive teachers everywhere who recogniz | The 
the importance of building better study habits and | lishec 
who are eagerly searching for effective methods to | satis! 
accomplish this change in technique, the suggestions | sible. 
in the following articles are offered with the hope | piled 
that they may prove helpful in the solution of this} detai 























method, the individual contribution idea all demand — exceedingly diffcult but very vital problem. 
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| The most urgent problems of modern times are not concerned Y = 
with controlling nature but with what we should do with our -y 
control of it after we have got it. These are problems of practical phil 
philosophy and no amount of scientific knowledge will ever solve “Ww 
q them.—RosBeErRT M. HuTcHINs. 
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general conclusion was predeter- 
gined and is but slightly related to 
the study that was made. 

The proposal did not originate 
ina desire to improve public edu- 
ction but was considered as a 
possible unit in a spending pro- 

am. ‘The Committee had reason 
to believe that if it recommended 
a liberal Federal expenditure in 
the field of its labors its report 
yould be more favorably received 
by the Administration and prob- 
ably by the Congress. 

The Committee employed a 
highly competent staff and took 
plenty of time. It made field in- 
vestigations in each state. It dis- 
covered that there are glaring 
inequalities in the educational 
offering of different states, dif- 
ferent cities and of different sec- 
tions of the country. This con- 
dition had been known for a long 
time, though it had never before 
been subjected to a single study. 
The result was that well-estab- 
lished facts were documented and 
satisfying comparisons made pos- 
Imposing tables were com- 
piled and pitiful illustrations were 
detailed. 

WwW 
The conclusion was not convinc- 
ing. Since there are educational 
inequalities Federal financial aid 
was held to be the only way by 
which the situation could be ade- 
quately corrected. No proof was 
presented for this amazing state- 
ment although scientists hesitate 
to limit possibilities. A simple 


philosopher once said to me, 
“When you say that there is only 
one way by which a thing can 
be done you are questioning the 
power of God and that is impious, 
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or you are doubting the ingenuity 
of man and that is impolite.” He 
added, ‘There is only one way by 
which a thing can not be done, 
but there are at least three ways 
to do anything you want to do.” 

I am less disturbed over the 
non sequitur in the Committee’s 
logic than I am grieved that it 
let an opportunity pass. Ample 
money was available, time was per- 
mitted, and the Committee had the 
services of experts able to answer 
the questions, “When, where and 
how is Federal needed ?” 
The question they answered was, 
“How can Federal money be spent 
for education without unjustifiable 
waste?” 


money 


’ 
. 


WwW 

It is true that many States and 
sections of States have never been 
able consistently to maintain good 
schools, but to what extent the 
causes are climatic misfortunes, 
poverty in natural resources, ra- 
cial diversity, personal improvid- 
ence, educational indifference, or 
administrative inertia and un- 
willingness to effect economic or- 
ganizations and to limit partisan 
control, has never been stated 
convincingly and had from this 
Committee little attention. It is 
at least conceivable that most 
important of all would have been 
such a study with recommenda- 
tions for expert aid and Federal 
guidance to enable States and 
sections of States to improve and 
to support in part or in whole 
their own education. There are 
cities and States which have never 
seriously applied themselves to 
education as a major problem. 
Their tax systems are inadequate, 
and allocation to schools is made 
only under pressure. They employ 
ill-trained supervisors and teach- 
ers. They have no definite system 
for the locating of school build- 





Such Federal Aid Would Disappoint 


Superintendent of Schools, Bloomfield, Connecticut 


ings. They need more than dona- 
tive help. 

The Committee, however, avoids 
recommending a guidance pro- 
gram, slow and uncertain of re- 
sults, and declares that the times 
and the spirit of the times call for 
a spending program. It says in 
effect that, since glaring inequal- 
ities characterize educational op- 
erations and expenditures for 
schools throughout the nation, 
Federal financial aid is the only 
way in which the situation can be 
adequately corrected. It is not 
clear that the premises lead to this 
conclusion, 

The report does not furnish 
proof but it seems most certain 
that there are parts of States and 
sections of the country which, 
because of physical and social im- 
poverishment, even under good 
leadership and with their best en- 
deavors, are still failing to provide 
for their children defendable edu- 
cational opportunities. In State 
education administration this situ- 
ation is frankly recognized and 
State aid under careful supervision 
is provided. In the same way it 
is possible to meet the needs of 
States where the ratio of taxable 
wealth to the number of children is 
abnormally low. 

It seems that the Committee 
should have studied the sum re- 
quired, not for distribution to all 
States, but for allottment to those 
in need. The amount required 
with the careful guidance and 
supervision that should go with 
it would be but a small part of 
the appropriation that has been 
recommended. 

WwW 

We know perfectly well that in 
each State there are families, few 
in some towns, many in others, 
which through the misfortunes of 
life, without personal blame, have 
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insufficient food, clothing and 
medical care. These families we 
recognize as a part of our society, 
and we tax the fortunate in order 
that the needs of life may be 
generously met. These funds are 
distributed by specially trained 
workers so that the interest of the 
individual and of the comunity 
may not suffer. 

In order to hide misfortune or 
honorable poverty we do not set 
up an elaborate system of camou- 
flage, we do not attempt equaliza- 
tion, that is we do not collect from 
taxes enough so that all families, 
rich or poor, may be supplied with 
food, clothing and medical serv- 
ices. The recommendations of the 
report would submerge regional 
poverty and incapacity by a finan- 
cial tidal wave. 

vW 

The Advisory Committee has 
gone even further than this in its 
educational proposals. It would 
allow the Federal Government to 
collect from the States, by old and 
new methods of taxation, very 
great sums, most of which after 
passing through many hands in 
Washington would be returned so 
that rich school States would get 
much and poor school States would 
get more. The proposal is both 
cumbersome and uneconomical. 

The recommendation then goes 
a step further. This money would 
be given to the States in fee simple. 
No strings attached. Each State 
would expend the money—for edu- 
cation of course—as each legis- 
lature may define “education” and 
in accordance with its best judg- 
ment. The recommendation trust- 
fully believes that States and 
cities that have not expended well 
school money raised by their own 
taxation will expend to full edu- 
cative advantage the money that 
is forwarded from Washington. 

All experience is against this 
assumption. Families and indi- 
viduals spend their scant earnings 
with good judgment but not the 
proceeds of a fortunate lottery 
ticket or an unexpected legacy. 
Similarly, we have towns and cities 
which are educationally backward 





on account of donations. A rich 
family in generosity begins to 
build and equip school buildings. 
The town which accepts these 
donations feels very free to criti- 
cize the schools thus given and 
never builds another school of its 
own. It waits in the hope that 
some one will die and wish to be 
remembered. Towns have been 
impoverished by gifts. A poor 
school system — comparatively 
poor—planned for, saved for, and 
paid for, educates the community 
as well as the pupils. The condi- 
tion is bad when schools come as 
gifts from citizens personally 
known and respected. It is worse 
when the comes from a 
foreign source. 
General soon ac- 
cepted as a right, and individual 
efforts atrophies. 
Ww 

Connecticut has never fully re- 
covered from such an experience. 
It sold the claims to a great ex- 
tent of territory in Ohio for a 
very large sum and invested this 
for the perpetual use of public 
schools. At the same time it had 
divided itself for the support of 
schools, not into school districts, 
but into ecclesiastical societies. 
Soon it became possible in many 
poorer towns to maintain schools 
wholly on the revenues from the 
school fund. In very brief, the 
Congregational clergy directed 
the schools and the State of Ohio 
supported them. Individual ini- 
tiative and pride in the schools 
disappeared and when the system 
was given up, and for some years 
thereafter, it is doubtful if any 
of the older States had poorer 
schools than Connecticut. The 
evidence presented by Noah Web- 
ster and Henry Barnard is still 
extant. If foreign donations tend 
to curb educational endeavors, 
remote donations which result 
from unseen assessments can be 
even less defended. The $199,- 
000,000 proposed for 1944-45 will 
come from Washington as a grant, 
but first it must go to Washington 
in the form of taxation on local 
wealth or industry. It will mean 


money 
and indefinite 


donations are 
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Local taxes have he. lected 


come very burdensome, but they jschools 
are voted by the people and a. have be 
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by the people. 


In general, thrifty|forw@™ 


people, when they have contro, family 


squander only in small sums ay 
they have a personal interest jp 
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case with government money, with plan - 
money which comes regularly aggjNor 18 


from some not 


source, 


clearly  defing) go cont 
The fifty-fifty distrib,’ tion ™ 


tion of the earlier vocational aet| body 


was harmful in that the absolut 
value of vocational education wa 
obscured by the craving to spend; 
to purchase for fifty cents that 
which, at the market price, was 
rated at one dollar. 

The Committee’s proposal re 
moves the requirement of one-half 
from local funds and insists only 
on judicious spending. Gover 
ment money has always been re 
garded by local administrators a 
“easy money.” It will be on 
for items that no New England 
town meetnig would ever approve 
for local taxation. The $199, 
000,000 and more after 1945 must 
come from new taxation, and the 
taxation will be very real in its 
effect though painless in its collee- 
tion. We shall pay the grocer, the 
gas vendor, the landlord, in order 
that they may pay to the gover 
ment, in order that it may pay to 
the State, in order that it may sup 
port the schools for our children. 
Our forefathers ultimately rebelled 
when State taxes prevented the 
comforts of the home, but Federal 
taxes on gasoline, on fuel oil, o 
gas and electricity, are but modem 
forms of the chimney and window 
taxes which made early English 
homes cheerless. 

WwW 

In general, this may be said. In 
a republic, the public schools have 
never come as a donation, as § 
gift from the wealthy, as an i 
spiration from the saintly, as a 
incentive from the learned, as a 
encouragement from politicians 


and statesmen. These groups have 
consistently favored schooling for 


trol th 
vill p 


—_—_ 
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posal from becoming an expendi- 
ture program. 
Ww 

That this plan may have wider 
approval it is proposed that 
private education shall share in 
public support, and this means 
that doctrinal schools would be 
maintained in part at least by 
public taxation. Connecticut’s ex- 
perience before it disestablished 
the Congregational Church in 
1818, and the more recent experi- 
ence of many nations, is convine- 
ing that State support of religious 
instruction means State control, 
and that doctrinal instruction at 
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Sate cost leads to national unhap- 
piness and violent upheavals. The 
American principle of complete 
separation of Church and State 
is worth too much to be brought 
now into question. 

This should be done. There 
should be Federal grants sufficient 
so that education may not be de- 
nied to children, but these grants 
should go only to States and sec- 
tions which are willing to do their 
utmost to support education and 
it should be given under the direc- 
tion of experts trained to guide 
and help in the maintenance of 
educational programs. 
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debated many times with good 
reasons given for and against seg- 
regating them from the pupils of 
their grade who seem to get along 
much faster in their school work. 
It seems that the greatest prob- 
lem involved is that of keeping the 
slow pupils working happily, and 
at the same time progressing at 
their own rate. This can best be 
done, it appears, by making the 
children feel that they are suc- 
ceding in what they are doing. 
They must be proud of the work 
they have accomplished. If the 
slow child must constantly com- 
pare his achievements with those 
of children of much higher ability 
and greater speed, he will un- 
doubtedly feel discouraged. This 
discouragement leads to a feeling 
of inferiority on his part. For 
this reason he can not be really 
happy and his outlook upon life 
in general will not be a wholesome 
one, 

A situation arose in a small 
school in which there were a large 





Teaching a Retarded Group 


How a sense of failure was replaced by pride 
in achievement in a class of slow fourth- 


graders. 


number of fourth grade pupils 
who, under ordinary  circum- 
stances, would be unable to do 
passing work. They were poor 
readers and seemed to have little 
confidence in themselves and lit- 
tle desire to attempt anything. 
They were content to sit back and 
let the quicker ones do all the vol- 
unteering along any line. These 
retarded children were finally 
placed in a group by themselves 
at the suggestion of the teacher 
who explained the situation to the 
parents in such a way as to get 
their cooperation. The children 
were to be placed in a fourth 
grade where they belonged, ac- 
cording to the number of years 
they had been in school. They 
were to be given work which they 
could do and an attempt would be 
made to bring them up to their 
grade level. There was no stigma 
of failure to be attached to this 
group. 
bf 

When schoo] started in Septem- 
ber this group made another 
fourth grade. They studied the 
same units in history and geog- 
raphy as did the other fourth 


grade. Since reading was diffi- 
cult for them this subject was 
stressed. Phonics, spelling, lan- 
guage, and writing were also 
stressed. 

But the main objectives, those 
of building up self-confidence and 
pride, were most nearly attained 
by means of certain projects 
which included all children work- 
ing together to produce something 
in which they were intensely inter- 
ested and which utilized all their 
various talents vr abilities. One 
such activity was the making of 
marionettes. The children made 
the puppets, dressed them, made 
the plays from stories or from 
their history, and gave a marion- 
ette show for which they charged 
admission. They purchased a 
radio to be used in music appre- 
ciation classes. 

The children worked early and 
late on this show. All their tal- 
ents were brought into use in the 
molding, the designing, the paint- 
ing of the puppets and scenes, 
sewing, construction, manipula- 
tion, reading, speech habits, co- 
operation, and ideas. ‘The chil- 
dren were so much engrossed in 
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the marionettes that they forgot 
their timidity, gained confidence 
in themselves, and were extremely 
proud of their individual attain- 
menis. The scenes were painted 
with poster paints upon large 
cardboard sheets. A number of 
children displayed unusual talent 
in this. Each child had some part 
in painting the scenes. Just as 
talent was displayed in the scenes 
it also came forth in other forms 
of the work. Some children ex- 
celled in molding or painting who 
seemed to be unable to make a 
showing in any other way. Each 
child was given a chance to excel 
in something and most of them 
did. 

When the plays were ready to 
be given this group was the envy 
of all others. They were no longer 
the dull group. They had proved 
themselves, to themselves and to 
others. The teacher let them 
know in many ways that she was 
proud of the work they had done 
and wished to show it to others. 
The children gave two plays to 
the public and the rest of the 
school; The Tar Baby and The 
Sleeping Princess. ‘They were so 
engrossed in the characters that 
they seemed to forget themselves. 
They all worked together as ac- 
tors, stage managers, and electri. 
cians to present a very clever per- 
formance. Their speech habits 
had improved remarkably. One 
boy who took the part of the king 
had formerly spoken incoherent 
sentences with difficulty. But af- 
ter showing what he could do with 
his hands, and running errands 
for the teacher to purchase items 
needed for the project, he gained 
enough confidence to stand up and 
speak his part upon which he 
worked very hard. This boy was 
good at counting money and was 
very dependable. These facts were 
stressed to give him the courage he 
needed in other things. 

A little girl of this group also 
seemed to blossom out. A year 
ago she was so timid she would 


hardly answer when spoken to and 
never volunteered in any activity. 
She is now one of the first to vol- 
unteer in many and 1s 
proud of her work. Her reading, 
which a year ago last September 
was on a slow first grade level, is 
now on the averaye third grade 
level. 


things 


WwW 


The work has been kept on a 
level comparable to the children’s 
ability. They read the easy books 
with enjoyment. Phonic work has 
helped many of them to find them- 
selves in reading. The 
blend is stressed. This seems to 
be the most natural method of 
approach. The children are able 
to pronounce most words from the 
beginnings and the content of the 
sentence. Phonic work is more 
necessary with a group of this 
kind because of their poor work- 
ing vocabulary. There are so 
many words which they either mis- 
pronounce or do not know the 
meaning of. Therefore it is often 
difficult for them to get the pro- 
nunciation of a word from the 
content of the sentence. Vocabu- 
lary building is one of the prob- 
lems which is met by presenting 
as many new experiences as pos- 
sible. 


initial 
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The study of history is a pleas- 
The chil- 
dren do much of the reading si- 
lently to find out definite things. 
They are learning about Man’s 
early beginnings and are following 
the trail of mankind along from 
one part of the wor!d to the other. 
A trip to the Oriental Institute 
and Field Museum of Chicago 
made this study have more mean- 
ing for them. 


ure with this group. 


Their geography 


studies are correlated very closely 
with their history since a separa- 
tion of these would be confusing. 
Cleanliness and beauty of mind 
are stressed above everything else. 
The fact that they are ladies and 
gentlemen is always held before 
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their minds. Since some of these 
children come from the poorer 
class of homes, this is sometimes 
difficult but it helps to create ay 
attitude in the room as a whole 
and tends to help individuals. 
The vivarium is an interesting 
nature project which is carried 
out throughout the year. By 
studying the habits and needs of 
tiny animals in situations approx. 
imating the homes of the small 
creatures, the children acquire 
habits of kindness and thoughtful. 
ness as well as interesting facts in 
natural history. Their work ip 
connection with the vivarium 
helps to create a nice atmosphere 
in the room and a sympathetic 
understanding 
and pupil. 


between teacher 
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An appreciation for beautiful 
things is one of the objectives, 
Beautiful music becomes a part of 
their lives after they have listened 
to it, have dramatized it, used it 
to create certain effects in their 
plays, or have created it as they 
do in their music periods. The 
children made a cradle song to use 
in one of the puppet scenes. They 
created words and music of other 
songs to sing in a program to be 
given for the mothers. They look 
forward to the Damrosch Music 
Appreciation Hour as a special 
treat. 


WwW 


These children are happy m 
their work. 'They do not have the 
feeling that they are segregated 
but that they have many priv 
leges and some things which are 
their very own because they have 
created them. There is no feeling 
of inferiority because they have 
achieved something by their own 
siandards. 

If these things can be accomp- 
lished in a room where the re 
tarded ones are kept away from 
the rest of the group, it seems 
that the separation is best for all 
concerned. 
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Grace Z. Kerns 


ut Experience Should Count 


Department of Education, Sacramento, California 


N his exposition of the “famous 
fallacy” of the value of experi- 
ace, in your June Mr. 
Frank M. Rich advances four 
points which, although they may 
jot be famous, are certainly fal- 
lacious. It is only fair that these 
points should be examined, for 


issue 


conclusions based on false prem- 
ses cannot be accepted as valid. 

First, reference is made to a 
study which, it is said, proves that 
yorkers in the fields of typing and 
tlegraphy do not improve their 
yeed through experience unless 
great pressure or incentive to im- 
provement is brought to bear. 
Then, by an entirely false ana- 
logy, it is inferred that teachers 
likewise must be subjected to 
similar stimuli before they will do 
better work. The analogy is false 
keeause there is true re- 
semblance between the two types 
of work. Higher speed in typing 
and telegraphy results in greater 
tension and strain upon the work- 
er. No person of intelligence will 
submit his organism to such a tax 
unless there are compensating ex- 
trinsic Efficient teach- 
ing, on the other hand, carries its 
own reward. 


not a 


factors. 


As a teacher grows 
in skill, she finds her tasks easier, 
her class happier and her satis- 
faction in her work 
ably increased. 


immeasure- 
Her nerve deple- 
tion is actually in inverse ratio to 
the efficiency with which she per- 
forms her- duties. Furthermore, 
only the most stolid and insensi- 
tive of persons could carry the 
sole responsibility for the lives 
and learnings of forty impression- 
able children for five hours a day, 
and remain unmoved by a desire 
to give his best to the task. There 
are then, intrinsic and natural 


rewards to fine educational prac- 
tice which make the insertion of 


financial motivation irrelevant It 
cannot be said, of course, that all 
teachers are equally cognizant of 
the need for improvement, or even 
that self-satisfied, lazy teachers 
do not exist; but able administra- 
tors and supervisors find in gen- 
eral that they achieve the best re- 
sults in the improvement of in- 
struction when they assume that 
the motivation is already present 
in the teacher. They then ad- 
dress their major efforts to help- 
ing her interpret and criticize her 
experience to the end that it will 
vield the maximum of 
progress. 


amount 


4 

Second, the statement is made 
that “with modern supervisory 
technique it is easy enough” to 
determine what type of work the 
teacher is doing. Actually, this 
is not true. No objective scale 
las ever been devised which can 
measure the fine points in teach- 
ing, and it has been found impos- 
sible to eliminate the persona! dif- 
ferences which prevail among ad- 
ministrators. Under prevalent 
rating systems, it is the teacher 
who plays to the gallery and who 
sacrifices the real for the expedi- 
ent who is rewarded by a higher 
salary. The of 
such responses in teachers is 
scarcely conducive to the develop- 
ment of the highest level of ethics 
in children, 


encouragement 


Ww 

Third, the tone of the state- 
ment “Seniority promotions and 
automatic increases may keep the 
herd contented and avoid embar- 
rassing comparison” implies that 
it is unimportant that the body 
of teachers be kept happy and 
confident that they will be fairly 
treated. Let no trustee, princi- 
pal, or superintendent believe fer 





one moment that the jealousies, 
bickerings, and resentments of .a 
dissatisfied faculty are not im- 
mediately reflected in the lives of 
the children in the school. Only 
a happy, cooperative group of 
teachers will provide the sort of 
school in which children can prac- 
tice the happy, cooperative living 
which society hopes they will con- 
tinue to practice all their lives. 
WwW 

Fourth, the conclusion that ex- 
perience does not guarantee im- 
proved teaching, which we grant, 
is not grounds for stating ‘hat 
the millions in school money which 


are spent on experience are 
wasted. In the first place, most 
of the service increments are 


found in systems which have the 
type of supervision which elicits 
the expected value from experi- 
ence. But even if this were not 
so, instructional moneys are pre- 
sumed to be expended in the man- 
rer which will buy the best teach- 
ing The automatic in- 
crease, while it may occasionally 
reward lethargy, puts no premium 
upon it. On the other hand, it 
guarantees to teachers that they 
will not have to put on a show and 
“sell themselves” or else be left at 
the bottom of the scale. Thus 
they are not tempted into insin- 
cerity and expediency. In remov- 
ing the chief cause for dishar- 
mony among faculty members, it 
provides the only condition under 
which a really fine and coopera- 
tive type of school life can take 
place. For these reasons the sal- 
ery scale with automatic increase 
is found by many systems to give 
higher returns in actual educa- 
tional value than any system of 
salary rating yet devised. The 
millions are not “wasted”; they 
bring more than adequate return, 


service. 
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The N.E.A. in New York City 


W rrn a registration of ap- 


proximately 14,000 members and 
almost as many visitors, repre- 
senting practically every commun- 
ity in the United States and the 
territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
the 76th annual convention of the 
National Education Association, 
which met in New York City, 
June 26-30, was one of the largest 
in the history of the organization. 

The Association’s largest Rep- 
resentative Assembly, consisting 
of 1680 delegates, elected Reuben 
T. Shaw, head of the science de- 
partment of the Northeast High 
School in Philadelphia, president 
for the next year. 

From the time the convention 
opened formally with Vespers 
Sunday afternoon, until the fol- 
lowing Thursday evening session, 
conventioners took part in 150 
meetings and heard 750 speakers. 

Dr. Caroline S. Woodruff, re- 
tiring President of the Associa- 
tion, selected as her theme of the 
convention, “The Responsibil:ity 
of Education in Promoting Wor!d 
Citizenship.” 

Many convention speakers 
stressed the teachers’ role in pre- 
serving democracy today and in 
safeguarding democratic ideals 
for the world of tomorrow. The 
conflict between totalitarian and 
democratic governments was ep- 
phasized, and, urging an _ in- 
creased vigilance in defense of our 
liberties, various speakers warned 
the teachers of the threat of dic- 
tatorship to democracy. 

Vv 

The highlight of the convention 
was the address by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on the 
final day of the convention. The 
President, introduced to an audi- 
ence of 25,000 by Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who presided at the session, em- 
phasized the responsibility of 


Betmont FarLey 


American citizens to protect dem- 
ocracy in a world in which it is 
being assailed. Said the Presi- 
dent: 

If in other lands the press 
and books and literature of all 
kinds are censored, we must re- 
double our efforts here to keep 
it free. If in other lands the 
eternal truths of the past are 
threatened by intolerance, we 
must provide a safe place here 
for their perpetuation. 

The ultimate victory of to- 
morrow is with democracy, and 
through democracy with edu- 
cation, for no people can be 


kept eternally ignorant or 
eternally enslaved. 
The international note was 


sounded again at a general eve- 
ning session devoted to the con- 
tributions of the fine arts to world 
citizenship. Pearl S. Buck, author 
of The Good Earth, emphasized 
the need of a philosophy of life 
which includes appreciation for 
the world’s great literature. She 
feels that literature is “siowly 
dying of uselessness,” and de- 
plored the fact that the educa- 
tional system teaches children a 
little of everything except that 
there is something in literature 
which is essential to their lives. 

Federal aid to education was a 
topic of discussion at several 
meetings. Both Congressman Ma- 
son and Senator Elbert Thomas 
of Utah called upon teachers to 
give united support to the pend- 
ing Harrison - Thomas - Fletcher 
bill which seeks to enact into law 
the recommendations made by 
President Roosevelt’s Advisory 
Committee on Education. 

Ww 

Two fundamental questions— 
federal aid to local schools and 
academic freedom in the school- 
room—were much before the con- 


vention. President Roosevelt's 
strong statement in favor of both 
came as the most significant edy- 
cational news during the conyep. 
tion. 

A doctor’s thesis written by 
Professor Wiiliam Gellermann of 
Northwestern University and pub 
lished by Teachers College of Co 
lumbia University, charged that 
the American Legion was an “up. 
patriotic” and “reactionary” or- 





ganization. That document 
though not in any way connected 
with the NEA or the convention, 
aroused the impression that it 
was. 
WwW 

In order to make the facts clear 
to the public, National Comman- 
der Daniel J. Doherty of th 
American Legion was invited to 
address the Representative assem 
bly. Introduced by Secretary 
Willard E. Givens, of the NEA, 
who explained the situation, Com 
mander Doherty denied the im 
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pression given by certain newspa 
per headlines that he had not bees 
permitted to speak in defense of 
the Legion: “In justice to th 
American Legion and to the Nw 
tional Education Association, | 
want to say that at no time was! 
in any way circumscribed.” 
The Commander explained that 
his presence was not so much for 


the purpose of replying to the at 


tack as to make clear to all that 
there was no breach between the 


National Education Association 
and the American Legion. 
Ww 


Two Life Memberships, the A® 
sociation’s highest honorary ree 
ognition, were awarded during the 
session. ‘The first was presented 
during the Tenth Life Member 
ship Dinner to Virginia Sapping 
ton, a nineteen-year-old rural 


teacher of the Piety Hill rural 
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school near Chetopa, Kansas, 
shose heroism saved the lives of 
twenty pupils last March when a 
tornado twisted the schoolbuild- 
ing into splinters after the teeche: 
had led her pupils to safety in a 
nearby ditch. The second award 
yas presented by President Wood. 
mff to Mrs. Roosevelt. 

The underprivileged, the ment- 
ally and physically handicapped, 
the gifted, the average child and 
the adult provided stimulating 
subject matter for many conven- 
tion sessions. Equal opportunity 
for all children, visual education, 
juvenile delinquency, the educa- 
tion of Negro children, education 
by means of radio, and the prob- 
lems of youth in the depression — 
all found a place in the broad 
scope of the general program. 


Few conventions have presented 
so many distinguished speakers. 

Popular among the entertain- 
ment features of the convention 
was a pageant, “Skylines,” pre- 
sented by the New York City 
schools with a chorus and cast of 
1000 members, dramatizing the 
story of education through the 
ages. 


Vv 


A fashion show, especially 
staged for the teachers, attracted 
scores of enthusiastic spectators. 
Another interesting sidelight was 
a pronunciation contest waged 
between picked tcams of men and 
women, the former winning the 
laurels. Actors of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System dramatized 
current news, which a high school 
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class in social sciences from the 
Bronxville schools received on the 
other side of the partitioned stage 
and adapted to classroom use. 
Following the demonstration, a 
panel of teachers who regularly 
make use of radio in their class- 
rooms subjected the broadcast to 
a critical analysis. The National 
Broadcasting Company demon- 
strated the use of the radio for 
general educational purposes. 


v 


San Francisco was given the 
preferential vote by the Board of 
Directors for the convention city 
of 1939. In the event facilities 
available in that city do not meet 
with the Executive 
approval, Chicago will be consid- 
ered next in order. 


Committee’s 





L. J. Hauser 


Bugbear? 


Superintendent of Schools, Riverside, Illinois 


For many years arithmetic has 
heen considered the “bugbear” of 
the school program. This has 
been due to the fact that it has 
been one of the chief causes of 
non-promotion in the elementary 
schools and to the fact that so 
many children have learned to dis- 
like the subject. It is interesting 
to note the change that has taken 
place in the attitude of the chil- 
dren toward arithmetic in recent 
years. In order to ascertain their 
attitude toward the various school 
subjects, the children in grades 
#8 in the Riverside Schools were 
asked to fill out a questionnaire, 
simply indicating the subject they 
liked best, next best, and third 
best. They were also asked to in- 
dicate the subject they disliked 
most, and the subject they dis- 
liked next. As a result of this 
survey it was found that arithme- 
tie is one of the best liked subjects 
in the school program. 





Why is arithmetic no longer a 
“bugbear?” The decrease in the 
number of failures and this change 
in attitude are due to scientifically 
constructed courses of study and 
to greatly improved methods of 
teaching. By the elimination of 
much of the useless arithmetic ma- 
terial fcrmerly taught, it is pos- 
sible to concentrate on the teach- 
ing of the essential matiematical 
knowledges and skills. Since the 
“common essentials” in arithme- 
tic have been determined through 
scientific studies, it is possible to 
achieve their mastery, rather than 
to expose the child to a great inass 
of material, much of which is use- 
less and meaningless. By insist- 
ing on such mastery, the child is 
much better prepared in the func- 
tional use of arithmetic. 

Children have been able to 
make much better progress in 
their arithmetic, because the 


course of study and textbook ma- 


terial have been better organized. 
Instead of introducing the child 
to a great variety of steps at one 
time, he is now taught each new 
topic step by step. Then, too, 
adequate practise material is pro- 
vided for each new step to be mas- 
tered before a new one is intro- 
duced. It is surprising how many 
different distinct steps there are 
in each process. There are, for 
example, 40 distinct types to be 
found in the teaching of addition 
of fractions alone. The difficulty 
of these types has been deter- 
mined so that a teacher can 
anticipate where the greatest 
amount of drill will be needed. 
Through this step by step teach- 
ing, great progress has been made 
in preventive teaching. 

Another important improve- 
inent in the arithmetic curriculum 
is the arrangement of topics on a 
psychological instead of purely 
logical basis. The present plan is 
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to place topics in the grades where 
experimental studies have shown 
that they can best be learned. By 
moving long division, which has 
for years been taught in the 
fourth grade, up to the fifth, 
much better results can be ob- 
tained. Likewise, by transferring 
the division of fractions, a very 
difficult unit of study, from the 
hfth grade to the sixth, more ef- 
fective teaching can _ be 
Many other important 
changes have been made on the 
same basis. To teach a topic to 
a group of children before they 
are mentally mature enough to 
master it, is to doom them to fail- 
ure before they start. 


v 


done. 
less 


The method of diagnostic and 
remedial! teaching has done much 
to improve the teaching of arith- 
metic. The diagnostic procedures 
inay be classified into two types: 
‘general diagnosis and psycholog- 
ical diagnosis. The general diag- 
nosis consists of finding out in 
which process the child is weak. 
In a general way, it is helpful to 
know if the child is weak in the 
subtraction of whole numbers or 
the divis:en of fractions, for ex- 
ample. However, this knowledge 
is of little value in providing the 
necessary remedial help for the 
child to overcome his difficulties. 
By means of a psychological diag- 
nosis, it is possible to find the spe- 
cific difficulty causing the child’s 
trouble. If the written work of a 
child who is having difficulty ts 
carefully analyzed, it is often pos- 
sible to find the cause of his 
trouble. In a problem such as 
this, for example, 2/3 + 2/5 = 
4/8 = 1, it is cbvious that the 
child’s difficulty is caused by add- 
ing the denominators, instead of 
changing them to a common de- 
nominator before adding. Many 
similar cases can be found in the 
written work of children, by the 
observing alert teacher. But 
there are many difficulties that 
never appear on the written pa- 
per. The errors are all carried in 


the child’s mind. To help chil- 


dren overcome such difficulties, it 
is necessary to discover the men- 
tal processes they use in working 
their problems. If a child ts hav- 
ing difficulty with the addition of 
whole numbers, for instance, he 
can be given a diagnostic test in 
After the test has 
been corrected and certain errors 
found, the can ask the 
child to explain “out loud” just 
what he did in his head to get the 
indicated on the 
The following case may be taken 
as an illustration of this method 
of diagnosis. In the following 
problem the child had written the 
answer 27. Add 7, 5, 6, 8. In 
asking the child to explain just 
what he did to get his answer, it 
was discovered that he added as 
follows: *5+5+5 20, 
add the 2 left in the 7 makes 22, 
add the 1 ieft in the 6 makes 23, 
add the 3 left in the 8 makes 27”. 
Is it any wonder he had trouble 
adding such a simple problem, 
when he made it so difficult by his 
complicated method of addition? 
If this psychological method had 
not been used with this child, how 
could his difficulty have been dis- 
covered ? 


this process. 


teacher 


answer paper. 


+5 => 


After the cause of his 
trouble was found, the problem of 
remedial teaching was simple. He 
had learned his combina- 
tions above 5 plus 5 and didn’t 
realize the need for them, because 
in most cases his method seemed 
to work. By teaching the 100 
addition facts, his difficulty was 
easily overcome. Many other sim- 
ilar cases could be cited, but the 
method is obvious from this illus- 
tration. 


never 


In using this psycholog- 
ical approach to the teaching of 
arithmetic, the teacher can help 
many children change failure to 
success in their study of arithme- 
tic. 

WwW 


Arithmetic has been made more 
vital by the use of meaningful ma- 
terial based on the experience of 
the child. Instead of teaching 
formal arithmetic in the first two 
grades, the children can be pre- 
pared better for their formal 
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work by building up a strong 





background of experience in nyp,. 
bers. 
needs for developing number ¢op. 
cepts in their regular school ag. 
tivities. In order to distribute ti 
books in their reading classe 
they must count the number of 
children and the number of books 
They learn the importance of 
numbers in turning to the proper 
page in their books each day. ‘}j 
building a store, they have t 
make measurements ty 
make the different parts fit. But 
this building of a_ background 
must continue even after the for. 
mal arithmetic has been started. 
The use of blocks cut in fourths, 
another cut in eights has 
proved very helpful in building wy 
the number concept in fractions 
in our sehools. 


various 


set 


The school sak 
is another activity which greatly 
aids in ihe teaching of functional 
arithmetic. In one fourth grag 
for instance, the children 
sold items ranging from pen wip 
ers to wood carvings which they 
had made in connection with their 
activity work. There were item 
priced at 1, 2, 3, 5, 10 and lic, 
In determining the prices of the 


sale, 


articles and in making the change, 
adding the totals and subtracting 
the money they started with, th 
children had many opportunitie 
for using arithmetic in a red 
practical way. Likewise, the 7th 
grade class which is in charge d 
the sale of school supplies is faced 
with a real situation. These chil 
dren work out their problems i 
arithmetic in this case, not t 
pass a test or to satisfy th 
teacher, but for a real definite 
worthwhile purpose. In estimat 
ing distances and checking thes 
estimates by actual measurements, 
the children develop a much bet 
ter understanding of the red 


meaning of distance. In variow 


ways of this type, arithmetic be 
comes much more meaningful 
the children. 

Educating children to becom 
more intelligent consumers is at 
other important phase of arithme 


The children have Bg 
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tic. By a study of such topics as 
insurance, taxation, budgets, 
banking and installment buying, 
the children are given an oppor- 
tunity to have a much better un- 
derstanding of these topics. Take 
the case of installment buying, for 
example. In the study of this 
topic, the children can use their 
arithmetic to determine what the 
additional cost to the individual 
really is because of this method 
of buying. Actual situations are 
taken to determine just how the 
plan of installment buying works 
out. As a result, the children 


—_—_—— 


have a much better understanding 
of the advantages and disadvant- 
ages of this method of buying. A 
study of some of the various types 
of gambling devices with which 


children as well as adults come 
into contact forms another im- 
portant unit of study. By hav- 


ing a slot machine in the 8th grade 
class, it is possible for children to 
discover for themselves what a los- 
ing game playing such a machine 
really is. It is not necessary to 
lise any coins, because the machine 
can be adjusted in such a way 
that it will operate by merely pull- 
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ing the lever. In a similar way, 
ihe study of punchboards makes 
it possible for the youngsters to 
learn by actual mathematical cal- 
culations, how very small their 
chances of winning by such de- 
vices really are. It may be well to 
discuss with them the moral prob- 
lems involved in gambling, but in 
order to get effective results, it is 
necessary for them to learn how 
dishonest these 
are. 


schemes 
ry 

There are many other ways 
in which arithmetic can be taught 
as a means of making children 
more intelligent citizens. 


various 





Is | eacher Preparation 


W nar is the hub of the 


rheel of progress in education? 
Many that it the 
teachcr-preparation program. 
Better laws, stronger State De- 
partments of Eductiaon, im- 
proved courses of study, larger 
administrative units, fi- 
nances, and stronger supervisory 
services are important. They are 


will say is 


more 


not so significant, however, as se- 
lecting teaching candidates care- 
fully and helping them prepare 
themselves thoroughly for their 
God-like work. 

To understand the signal im- 
portance of teacher preparation 
it is necessary to analyze many 
factors. We must realize, for 
example, that the teacher touches 


the educand first hand like the 
operating surgeon. She also is 


finally responsible for all of the 
activities and procedures of stu- 
dents in the This 
means that the one best measure 
of a school is the quality or cal- 
ibre of the professional staff. 

In considering the importance 
of teacher preparation it is basic 
to realize that people generally 
prepare themselves professionally 
while they are still young and 
amenable to change. After teach- 
ers are “grooved” and “set” in 


classroom. 


Daniet P. Ectxton 


the conventional pattern—assign- 
ment, recitation, examination—it 
is difficult to get them to change 
to informal, co-operative meth- 
Experienced teachers who 
enjoy the reputation of being 
“successful” do not feel the need 
urge to alter their 
even though these may be ancient 
as the tallow candle and walking 
plow. 


ods. 


or methods 


v 

Professors ef education 
the rare privilege, and it certainly 
is an opportunity, also, of work- 
ing with student teachers while 
the latter still enthusiastic 
and courageous. 

It is easier to show that many 
important aspects of teacher edu- 
cation should be completed before 
they enter on the job than it is to 
indicate institutions of 
teacher preparation can meet 
these challenges. Regardless of 
how purposeful and life-like they 
may try to be, they cannot dupli- 
cate many actual situations the 
teacher experiences when she is 
regularly employed. How, for 
example, can one find substitutes 
for the stimulation of the monthly 
check, the need of winning the 
confidence of professional and lay 
associates, the thrill which comes 


have 


are 


h ow 





ina Rut? 


“show,” 


from watching your own 
and the problems growing out of 
living in a community? 

When Emerson said, “Only so 
much I know as I have lived” he 
gave teacher education institu- 
tions a basic guide in the organ- 
ization and administration of 
their program. It would be ob- 
viously impossible here to trans- 
late and apply this in detail, but 
in general it means that the pro- 
grams of teacher education must 
be meaningful and purposeful, 
that is, centred on the student’s 
capacities, difficulties and inter- 
ests. They can no longer be or- 
ganized on the basis of so many 
separate subjects taught by 
people who do not know the prob- 
lems of the public school teacher, 
and often, apparently, are not 
deeply interested in them. Will 
somebody kindly tell us how a 
course in “Introduction to Edu- 
cation” can possibly be justified 
for Freshman and what it means 
anyway? 

An early step in the program 
should be that of helping student 
teachers to get a perspective and 
understanding of the problems, 
opportunities, qualifications, and 
procedures required for success. 
This must be an active process. It 
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cannot be accomplished by listen- 
ing to dry lectures about Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, or ab- 
stract principles of education. 
There need to be many chances to 
observe and participate firsthand 
in many actual classroom situa- 
tions before, during, and following 
professional courses. A year’s in- 
terneship should be provided to 
complete the preliminary prepar- 
ation—attain the “safety mini- 
mum.” 
vWv 


If genuine experiences, rather 
than textbook assignments, were 
provided, it would eliminate suc! 
stupid practices as graduating 
student teachers who have never 
kept a register, made out a seat- 
ing chart, prepared a “lesson 
plan,” worked on a professional 
committee, graded an examinalio: 
paper, “disciplined a pupil,” seen 
an adult community centre, 
worked on a case study, inter- 
viewed a parent, attended a teach- 
ers’ meeting, written out an ex- 
amination, or selected a “text- 
book.” The foregoing are a few 
of the inadequacies I’ have noted 
by interviewing principals about 
the needs of new teachers they had 
employed. 

Student teachers who “learn to 
do by doing” are better prepared 
for their work which obviously is 
many-fold larger than stimulating 
and guiding pupils in classrooms. 
They also are most likely to be in- 
terested or motivated, thus moved 
tc worthwhile activity, when they 
are not supervised by the profes- 
sors. 

Vv 

Instructors also should con- 
stantly try to illustrate and ex- 
emplify the qualities and proced- 
ures which student teachers are 
expected to develop. This means 
for instance, that there should be 
an abundance of student partici- 
pation, relationships should be 
informal and democratic, students 
should be dealt with as individu- 
#ls, copious audio-visual materials 
should be used, guidance rather 
than “teaching” is desirable, all 


experiences or activities of each 
student should be integrating, 
and emphasis ought to be on un- 
derlying rather than 
upon memorizing insignificant de- 
tails. 


concepts 


WwW 

There appears to be a sad need 
cf a clear, simple charter or set 
of principles to guide develop- 
ments in the field of teacher prep- 
aration. In general these will be 
the same for all levels of educa- 
tion, since the “learning process” 
or growth has so many common 
elements from the cradle to senil- 
ity. The needs and interests of 
people, for example, are the 


strongest motivating forces of 
everyone. 

Why, then, can’t we begin 
teacher preparation programs 
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around these drives, scientifically 
discovered, and then try to stim 
ulate and guide the developmey: 
of desirable ones when they ar 
not present? 

Why can’t we organize pro. 
grams around organic wholes 9, 
problems understandable to th 
educand, rather than register sty. 
dents in isolated courses, such gy 
English, Mathematics, and Intro. 
duction to Education? 

Why can’t students learn hoy 
to determine and meet individual 
differences by working closely 
with the professors on their ow 
cases, rather than by listening tp 
theoretical discussion? 

WwW 

In short, why can’t the whok 
program be meaningful and op. 
operative ? 








ae 


Social Injustice 


Several times I have raised the 
question in my own mind, while at 
tending recent educational conven- 
tions, “Has educational theory and 
practice exhausted itself to the extent 
that there is nothing to talk about 
and nothing to do and that all there 
is left for the professional educator is 
to be a professional agitator for ‘Sociai 
Justice’?” It seems to me, if one 
judges by the headlines in the news- 
papers, that some of the professional 
educators have become agitators and 
headline seekers. 

Some of our educational experts 
have felt it necessary to invent a new 
word every year. “Integrated” was 
their last word. I understand that the 
new one is “implemented.” This 
gives the opportunity to revise their 
old lectures and stick in some new 
words. Have thcy exhausted their 
pedagogical vocabulary and must now 
turn to “social justice?” I'd like to 
know just exactly what they mean by 
“social justice.” They don’t seem to 
explain it except to say that in Russia 
there is complete “social justice.” I 
respectfully suggest that arrange- 
ments be made whereby those Ameri- 
can educators who think that Russia 
is so full of “social justice” may be 
exchanged with Russian scholars and 


Ey all means make the exchange per 
manent. It might be mutually agree 
able. 

I think there is a great deal of o 
cial injustice in our educational sy 
tem that is well worth discussing ani 
working on. For my first piece of 
“social injustice” I should want ® 
remedy the condition whereby teack 
ers who belong to a national organiza 
tion and expect their money’s wort 
of educational help be given that heb 
at a convention and not be exploited 
by those who are out for self adver 
tising and for promoting social aml 
economic doctrines which are mf 
within the scope of their professions 
armchairs. 

ARTHUR DEAN 
Waterloo, New Hampshire 
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Graduation Wrinkles 

On page 207 of the June, 1938 # 
sue of THE JoURNAL OF EDUCATION 
I read an article entitled “Gloom & 
Taboo.” I am very much interestél 
in this whole matter of high schod 
graduation programs. 

Ever since we organized our seniét 
high school in Claymont Special Schod 
District, we have never had an out 
side speaker at our commencement 
The boys and girls of the graduating 

(Continued on page 240) 
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RAYMOND E. MANCHESTER 
Dean of Men, Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


W rr the past few weeks 
oe young man of twenty-two 
years did the following things. He 
fnished a four year course in a 
liberal arts college, he searched 
diligently but without success for 
a position, he became convinced 
that his course did him no good, 
he condemned the university for 
failure to locate a position for 
him, he wrote a letter in which he 
yoiced his complaint to the Presi- 
dent of his university and he 
talked publicly saying, “The arts 
course is just four years of piffle.” 

Those who have anything to do 
with arts colleges may ignore all 
such outbursts, they may defend 
themselves by giving arguments 
and by showing statistical compil- 
ations, they may admit failure, or 
they may attempt to study their 
own problems with the thought of 
determining the amount of truth 
in the young man’s statements and 
making any changes necessary to 
remedy existing faults. 

Granted that this young man 
was sincere even though emotion- 
ally upset it is only just that we 
should be sincere in our attitude 
toward him and in our effort to 
make an analysis and to draw con- 
clusions. 

Perhaps our liberal arts courses 
are too liberal, too general and too 
vague. Perhaps these courses do 
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lack the rigid routines, disciplines 
and requirements necessary to 
yield certain outcomes. And, per- 
haps, they are not the very best 
courses we can create to prepare 
young men and women te meet life 
situations. Anyway, I am both- 
ered when a keen minded young 
man talks publicly as this par- 
ticular one did. We may have 
overlooked something when we 
adopted the pattern and wrote the 
schedules. 
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On a Young Man's Outburst 


Do colleges shirk their responsibility when 
they neglect to fit students more directly 


for jobs? 


Some things we are fairly sure 
of. For example, when a cour- 
ageous young man flies across the 
Atlantic in a ten year old plane 
and steers by the “beam in his 
eye,” a part of the public assumes 
that the young man has only Irish 
Luck. That part of the public 
endowed with reasonable intelli- 
gence knows that back of the flight 
were years devoted to a study of 
flying techniques and mechanical 
skills. The preparation did not 
consist of merely a general smat- 
tering of education about a mil- 
lion and one things. 

We also know that when a man 
of forty years is elected to the 
presidency of a large and powerful 
organization the same part of the 
same public that salutes the flier 
as a freak says, “A boy with a 
horseshoe,” but the same intelli- 
gent part of the public knows that 
back of the election were years of 
study concerned with the intricate 
structure of industry and business 
procedure. The preparation had 
little to do with merely hitting the 
high spots in four years of college 
training. 

When an inventor creates a new 
device, some persons say, “He just 
stumbled onto the thing,” but the 
thinking ones know that back of 
the invention were months and 
years of concentration and study 
of possible methods. Very little 
of this preparation had to do with 
all things in general and nothing 
in particular. 

A great many well meaning per- 
sons talk in an expansive way 
about the advantages of a general 
education and the cultural out- 
comes of a haphazard program of 
study but it is well to consider the 
fact that those who succeed in any 
human activity do so only after 
a specialized study of something 


in particular and only after learn- 
ing self discipline and after gain- 
ing an appreciation for hard work. 

Knowing so much about the 
preparations needed for success in 
scores of vocational and profes- 
sional fields it is difficult for many 
to understand why we place so 
much faith in certain liberal arts 
courses which lack these specific 
preparations. Perhaps it is be- 
cause of a failure to give careful 
study to the problem, perhaps it is 
a matter of false reasoning and 
perhaps there may be some propa- 
ganda in the woodpile. 

Expressions such as, — broad 
training, — wide reading, — and 
general knowledge — get much 
play in academic conversation, but 
we find a June graduate even now 
wondering why employment de- 
partments ask so many questions 
relative to specific preparations 
and so few about breadth of back- 
grounds. He is wondering why 
the “big boss,” in the front office 
calls college training “flub dub,” 
and why the things that seemed so 
real six months ago are referred to 
by the fellows who have jobs as 
“froth.” 

Educationally we have been 
through all this argument before. 
The cycle business, etc! etc! Per- 
haps we shall soon swing over just 
as far in the other direction in an 
effort to balance our present way 
of doing things. Perhaps the sit- 
uation will work itself out, as sit- 
uations have a way of doing; but 
a number of persons with nothing 
else to do are cogitating over the 
question of whether or not the 
present set up can do the young 
man or woman as much good as 
the advertising pamphlets would 
lead parents to believe. 

Ww 
In the meantime why not amuse 
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ourselves with solutions? We can 
arrange arguments supporting the 
liberal program or we can set up 
indictments aimed at anything 
and everything connected with col- 
lege instruction. In case Grandpa 
is living I am sure he will spice the 
discussions with questions dealing 
with routine, discipline, apprecia- 
tion for hard work, sincerity of 
purpose, ability to concentrate, 
character instruction and a few 
more considerations the past gen- 
eration placed 
upon. 

Just now the words “general” 
and “liberal,” are very popular 
ones in any vocabulary. We hear 


so much stress 


of general mathematics, general 
science, general history, general 
averages, general things, general 
cases, etc., and we hear of liberal 
politicians, liberal theologians, 
liberal arts courses, liberal atti- 
tudes, etc. It may be that unin- 
tentionally we have over-used such 
effort to 


freedom and liberty of expression 


words in an maintain 


and of thought. And, it may be 
that our courses are not as care- 
lessly arranged as critical young 
men would have us believe. 

Since the truth usually is not to 
be found with either extreme, it is 





likely that the best style of col- 
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lege course is one providing plenty 
of broadening opportunities while 
at the same time offering a Young 
man or woman the specialized gt. 
titudes, facts and skills needed jy 
particular life activities. 

Let us thank the young man fo, 
his frankness and examine our owp 
courses honestly. If we are jp 
the “‘piffle” business let us get into 
a new type of business. If we cop. 
clude that our courses are the best 
we can create for the purpose of 
introducing twenty year olds to 
adult ways of living then let ys 
indicate to this young man and 
others like him that he and they 
are the “piffle” merchants. 





Selling Science to Students 


How can more individual at- 
tention be given to high school 
pupils? How can their study be 
better supervised? How can they 
be effectively motivated to person- 
ally investigate and study their 
individual interests? These closely 
related questions confront every 
teacher of science. Certain tech- 
niques, which seem to have defin- 
ite value, have been tried this year 
in the Great Falls high school. 
Superior students enjoy the re- 
sponsibility of heiping lower 
bracket pupils to study. Helpers 
carry the official title “Counse!- 
lor”. Helping is a definite part 
of their assignment. More spe- 
cifically, their work is to help 
their fellows to read more compre- 
hensively. They are cautioned 
never to give their classmates 
answers to questions in_ the 
“Study Guide”. ‘Their work is 
to show how to go about finding 
desired material, and then how to 
select the proper response. Coun- 
sellors are impressed with the fact 
that they are most valuable when 
they can constructively make 
themselves the most useless. This 
procedure has multiplied the time 
for individual attention, and as a 


Harry H. Orson 


Great Falls |Montana| High School 


result has brought about a decline 
in low grade work and failure. 

Study Guide grades and test 
scores correlate closely. Counse!- 
lors are asked for explanations 
when test do fall 
grades received on Study Guides. 
Some students improve because of 
the help; others are accelerated 
because their sense of pride de- 
mands a show of independence or 
lack of special aid need. 

In the course of their work stu- 
dents ask questions for inforima- 
tion to supplement their source 
books. Queries of this type are 
cues to their special interests. 
Probably they can be referred to 
some special reference text. Per- 
haps there is an expert in the 
community who should be con- 
sulted. Mayhap some industrial 
plant would yield a wealth of in- 
formation. Suggest that the stu- 
dent embark a little investigation 
of his own and prepare a report 
for the group on his findings. 

When students have prepared 
exceptionally good discussions, in- 
vite them as guest speakers to 
other science classes. They are 
appreciative of the honor. They 
gain self confidence. ‘Chey learn 


scores below 


to think and to talk on their feet, 
and benefit from their 
work. Some listeners are prompt- 
cd to visit the same plants to sat- 
isfy personal curiosities; others 
hegin to think of working out 
their own problems. Incidentally, 
work like this qualifies them for 
better grade ranking. 
bf 

Some of the work brought out 
as a result of these student in 
vestigations has been concerned 
with the manufacturing processes 
vf flour, wire, bricks and mat- 
tresses. Others have been on oil 
refining, power plants, broadcast- 
ing stations, telephone systems 
and smelter laboratory tests. 

Students, more creatively 
minded, will seek expression in the 
construction of such projects as 
model airplanes, radio sending 
and receiving sets, radiometers, 
rheostats, barometers, glass blow- 
ing, electrotypes, platings and 
electric motors. These are pre 
sented before their class groups 
with a discussion and with answers 
to questions raised by their class 
mates. 

Local power, telegraph, tele 
phone, aviation and other indus 
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trialists are glad of the opportun- 
ity to send gratis selected repre- 
sentatives to discuss the applica- 
tions of science to their respec- 
tive fields. They bring with them 
demonstration equipment — that 
yould be far too costly for the 
average About forty 
minutes is scheduled for lecture 
and demonstration, followed by 
twenty minutes of open forum, in 
which students participate 
tively. Special speakers are given 


—_———_ 


school. 


ac- 


the suggestion that they strive to 
create interest so that students 
will want to go to investigate for 
themselves. More pupils tend to 
become students because they can 
see the vivid relationship of their 
school work to life. They become 
sold on science, for they can see 
that their schoe] work is an actual! 
part of a progressive program of 
life activity. The teacher has be- 
gun the job of selling the prac- 
ticability of education. 
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Young America will never get 
a better answer to what might be 
an embarrassing question, “What 
good will this do me when I am 
out of school?” than when the fu- 
ture citizens see through their own 
eyes that theirs is a definitely pro- 
ductive part in the world of work 
today. The teacher will have 
nade himself constructively use- 
1ess because now, his disciples have 
begun to learn, and to think, and 
to do for themselves. 





Im Glad |o Be a | eacher 


Revpen T. 


Ls glad to be a teacher. 


My 
mother was a teacher before me. 
She always spoke with pride and 


satisfaction of her thirteen years 
ef service in the rural schools of 
Indiana. She was happy to know 
that the young people who had at- 
tended her schools were making 
good men and women. ‘To hei 
schools were important—the most 
important thing in the commun- 
ity next to good homes. She felt 
a common bond of kinship with 
teachers everywhere. She was in- 
spired with their mission to make 
life better, richer, nobler. 

With the cxample of such a 
mother, it was natural for me to 
turn to teaching. I have found it 
a great and happy experience 
that I would not trade for any 
other. 

I am glad that my service as a 
teacher has placed me in the midst 
of these turbulent transition times 
when people are secking new and 
better ways of life. There are 
great risks, but there are great 
possibilities of advance. It is a 
time when rew pioneers are being 
born every day, men and women 
who dare to dream and to do, to 
forget the old and to build the 
new. We can go forward if we 
will, 

WwW 


To all teachers this is a time of 
marvelous opportunity. The char- 





Suaw, President, National Education 


acter of this age above all others 
demands intelligence, character, 
goodwill, foresight, personal disci- 
pline, careful planning—the very 
things schools stand for. As need 
after need makes itself felt, as one 
crisis succeeds another, the de- 
mand is for more education, for 
better education, for higher skill, 
for broader perspective, for clear- 
er purpose and planning. Today 
the schools have the opportunity 
of the ages. No other force can 
bring permanent gains. Wars 
cannot do it. Police cannot do it. 
Money cannot do it. 
cannot do it. Tear out a slum if 
you will. Replace the tumbledown 
hovels with modern homes and put 
the same people in them with the 
same earning power and the same 
tastes and they will soon make a 
slum out of the new dwellings. 
Only by developing purpose, skill, 
taste, and character can the 
standard of living be raised to the 
possibilities of our new technol- 
ogy. 


Technology 


v 


To the general public, all who 
work in the schools are one. They 
think of the teacher, the principal, 
the superintendent, the college 
president, the professor, as en- 
gaged in a common task. They 
look to them all to work together 
toward a common end. Shall we 
not in our own thinking exalt this 


Association 


unity of our profession? Shall 
we not attach more importance to 
our common heritage and less to 
the special interests that tend al- 
ways to divide us? Shall we not 
put on the garment of a common 
humanity and go forward to- 
gether as a united profession? No 
thoughtful person can hold the 
cifice that I am now privileged to 
eccupy and not feel the power of 
organization—what it has done, 
what it is doing, and what it might 
do if all shoulders were at the 
wheel. 
vWv 

There are two things in which 
we may all join during these fall 
months. First we can enlist 
promptly under the banners of 
local, state, and national associa- 
tions. By thus pooling our re- 
sources we shall gain the organ- 
ized power to work effectively on 
our great common problems. We 
have made much progress in or- 
ganization during the past twenty 
years and we owe a great debt 
to the leaders who made that 
progress possible. We can pay 
that debt only by doing our part 
now to make the most of the op- 
portunities which are ours thru 
organized effort. 

vW 

The second enterprise in which 
we may all join is American Edu- 
cation Week. We can take hold 
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of the plans for American Eauca- 
tion Week, which comes Novem- 
ber 6 to 12, and make it the 
mightiest educational revival ever 
held in this country. The schools 
belong to the people, who have 
entrusted their management to 
boards of education, superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers. Our 


strength lies in keeping the schools 
close to the people, responsive to 
This re- 
quires that we shall consult with 
the people, that we shall tell them 
what the schools are doing and 
why, and that we shall ask them 
in turn to make suggestions for 
the improvement of all of our edu- 


their wishes and needs. 
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cational enterprises. American 
Education Week affords the op. 
portunity for this give and take 

To these tasks and to our great 
duties in the schools let us giye 
our best, secure in the faith that 
effect follows cause; that as ye 
sow, we shall also reap. 

I am glad to be a teacher. 





Reading | aught in High School 4 


J. M. Bexnetr 


Supervising Principal, Millsboro, Delaware 


WS END me pupils who can read,” 


entreats the wise high school prin- 
cipal, “and I shall not complain 
about their deficiencies in other 
subjects.” The experienced 
teacher in the secondary school 
knows well the importance of 
reading, and the discerning ele- 
mentary instructor will let noth- 
ing detract from it. It is trite 
to say that reading not only fur- 
nishes a key to all the other sub- 
jects taught in our schools, but 
also is essential to intelligent par- 
ticipation in the activities of mod- 
ern life. If the child has not mas- 
tered the subject of reading, he 
cannot hope to master geog- 
raphy, history and _ science; 
neither can he expect to cope suc- 
cessfully with the complex social 
organization of his day. But if 
he can be made to possess a high 
reading quotient he will compre- 
hend what he reads, and read be- 
cause he comprehends. 
v 

The elementary teachers of the 
Millsboro School have always be- 
lieved that reading is the most im- 
portant tool subject taught our 
children, and in the past have 
used every opportunity to teach 
reading well and to correlate it 
with the other subjecis taught. 
They have also endeavored to 
teach as much corrective and 
remedial reading as time would 
permit. It has been evident to 
them that the giving of remedial 
or corrective aid to retarded pu- 
pils increases in difficulty as the 


pupils increase in years. There- 
fore, they not only try to cor- 
rect wrong tendencies as soon as 
they appear, but also make an 
effort to prevent undesirable 
habits and attitudes from being 
formed. This has reduced to a 
minimum the number of special 
probl!em cases in the Millsboro 
elementary school. It is not a 
coincident that at present not a 
high school child who has come 
up ahrough the local elementary 
system needs individual remedial 
instruction in reading. Neverthe- 
less, several remedial cases have 
entered from other schools. Lack 
of interest and low intelligence on 
the part of others make corrective 
treatment necessary. In past 
years this problem has been part- 
ly solved by the teachers taking 
time from their regular subjects 
to teach reading. The Millsboro 
teachers have been reading-con- 
scious for a long time, teaching 
reading whenever it was thought 
expedient. Neither have their 
efforts been in vain. Tests given 
from time to time show that the 
median scores of the Millsboro 
pupils are far above the test 
norms. 

Regardless of this fact, how- 
ever, it was decided to devote 
more time to reading in the sec- 
ondary school, as well as to make 
a more systematic approach to 
facilitate work in this important 
subject. Every teacher agreed 
with Dr. Shilling, assistant Su- 
perintendent in charge of Second- 


ary Education, that pupils should 
be taken where they are and rem- 
edial or corrective measures ap- 
plied wherever necessary. After 
several conferences and due con- 
sideration they have instituted 4 
more definite plan for the teach 
ing of remedial and corrective 
reading throughout the high 
school. 

The first taken was to 
make a survey of the _ student 
body. To supplement the teach 
ers’ judgment and individual case 
data of the pupils, silent reading 
tests were given to all the pupils 
in both the junior and the senior 
high school. The Iowa Element- 
ary Silent Reading Test, fur 
nished by the State Department 
of Research, was used in the jur 
ior high school, while the at 
vanced form of the same test was 
given to the pupils of the thre 
upper grades. 


step 


_ 

In planning the grouping of 
the children, it was decided that 
at no time should any of the poor 
readers of the upper grades he 
grouped and taught with those of 
the junior high school. There 
fore it was thought best to divide 
the pupils, at least for awhile, im 
to two distinct divisions based on 
grades—division one being com 
posed of grades seven, eight and 
nine and division two of grades 
ten, eleven, and twelve. 

As soon as the results of the 
tests had been carefully checked 
and tabulated, the teachers assenr 
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bled and after discussing the case 
of each individual child placed it 
in one of the following groups of 
its respective junior or senior 
dassification: Group “A”—Rem- 
dial, group “B”—Corrective, and 
group “C”—Satisfactory. 

In other words the pupils were 
frst separated according to their 
junior or senior high school level, 
and then each of these two divi- 
sions Was again divided into three 
groups. Group “A” is composed 
of a small number of children who 
need individual or remedial atten- 
tion, while group “B” is made up 
of those pupils who can be taught 
asa group or will respond to what 
is commonly called corrective 
treatment. 

In order to be better able to 
handle the large number of pupils 
it was found necessary to sub- 
divide the “B” group in both the 
junior and the senior high school 
divisions. At present this sub- 
division is based on general read- 
ing ability. Later these children 
will be classed according to similar 
weakness; as slow readers, defi- 
cient in power of comprehension, 
and vocabulary limitation. As the 
weakness of some individual pupils 
may and does overlap it is often 
hard to classify all students ac- 
cording to deficiency. As _ the 
grouping is flexible, however, per- 
mitting changes to be made from 
time to time, the individual pupil 
will be shifted whenever the defect 
that caused his classification has 
been corrected, or a change is con- 
sidered advantageous for him. 

In the third division or group 
“C” are placed those pupils who 
have mastered the mechanics of 
reading so that they are able to 
read both orally and silently in 
a highly satisfactory manner. 
Though this group is much smaller 
than group “B” in both the junior 
and the senior high school division, 
it contains many more children 
than group “A.” 

4 

It may be said in passing that 
since it is felt that the children 
of group “C” have developed de- 
sirable attitudes and skills; pos- 





sess strong motives for, and per- 
manent interest in reading; and 
obtain rich and varied experiences 
through its use they need no 
special help in this subject. As 
they are being given free reading, 
this article will devote to them no 
further consideration. 

It should be borne in mind that 
the whole plan of organization 
and grouping is flexible and that 
reclassification of individual stu- 
dents will be made from time to 
time. 

In order to give more time to 
reading, all club activities have 
been eliminated during the first 
semester and the one hour a week 
formerly taken for them is being 
used to instruct the various groups 
or individuals in this subject. In 
addition to this, the home room 
teachers are devoting their fifteen 
minutes a day to corrective read- 
ing. Every teacher is also contin- 
uing to teach effective reading in 
connection with all the other sub- 
jects throughout the system. A 
continuation of this effort aug- 
mented by the extra two hours and 
fifteen minutes a week devoted ex- 
clusively to the improving of read- 
ing cannot help but bring worth- 
while results, if the needs of each 
student are correctly diagnosed 
and the right methods applied. 

As soon as the survey had been 
completed, the children classified 
and the organization effected, 
each group was assigned an in- 
structor. 

Though the deficiencies of each 
pupil had been recorded before 
the child was placed in a certain 
group, the teacher in charge of 
each group thought it expedient 
to make a more careful and ex- 
tensive diagnosis of his or her 
pupils, to determine not only where 
the child was deficient, but also 
why he had certain difficulties. The 
actual test responses of each pupil 
were analyzed and diagnostic in- 
ferences drawn from all the other 
data that could be procured, anal- 
yzed and interpreted. Intelligence, 
home background, educational 
history, reading habits, physical 
condition, rank in class, and at- 
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titudes are some of the many in- 
fluences being studied. What are 
the causes for the specific handi- 
cap, is the important question. 
Unless this can be determined the 
teacher is working at a disat- 
vantage. Is the pupil suffering 
from some physical handicap? 
Does he know how to study? What 
is his I. Q.? These are a few of 
the many questions that have been 
and are being asked concerning 
each and every individual pupil 
who doesn’t do satisfactory read- 
ing. Just as soon as the case 
has been correctly diagnosed the 
remedy is applied. 

If, for instance, the physical 
condition of the pupil is interfer- 
ing with his reading, an attempt 
is made to correct this condition. 
For example, if the child is found 
to be in need of glasses, an effort 
is made to help him procure them. 

If another child is lacking in 
the skills of reading, the reason 
for this is sought and the remedy 
applied. It may be that the child 
has never been correctly taught 
to interpret the printed symbols. 
He is lacking in the elementary 
fundamentals of reading and must 
be taught at his own level. His 
vocabulary may be faulty. If 
so, he is not only given simple 
reading material, but also instruc- 
ted in the use of the dictionary. 
Correct pronunciation as well as 
the meaning of words is taught. 
The former includes syllabication, 
diacritical marking, and the use 
of the accent. A study of certain 
lists of ordinary words is also 
being found helpful. 

If a third pupil is found lacking 
in comprehension, the teacher en- 
deavors to ascertain his difficulty. 
Does he lack the ability to evalu- 
ate new experiences gained 
through reading, or is it inability 
to organize these experiences into 
a meaningful whole? Certainly 
the cause of his deficiency will 
determine the remedy to be ap- 
plied. 

» ¢ 

Teaching them how to find the 
topic statement in a paragraph, 
obtain the meaning of a sentence, 
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sift details—in short how to study, 
is what the instructors of these 
pupils are striving to accomplish. 
WwW 

The slow reader is also having 
his case further analyzed. His 
trouble may come from lack of 
being able to recognize a large 
span, faulty rhythmical move- 
ment of the eye across the printed 
line, or difficulty in recognition of 
the reading units. All slow chil- 
dren are being given very simple 
reading and are being encouraged 
through commendation, time tests, 
progress graphs, and other recom- 
mended methods, to improve their 
speed as well as their ability to 
interpret, evaluate and organize. 

If the child has a low intel- 
ligence however, it may be impos- 
sible to bring this child up to his 
grade norm even with the most 
effective program of individual 
instruction. Even though the 
teachers realize this, they are do- 
ing all they can to help this un- 
fortunate. For they fully realize 
that one of the greatest blessings 
that can be bestowed upon a child 
is the ability to read well, together 
with a lasting love of good reading. 


Letters 


(Continued from page 234) 
classes have helped to plan and exe- 
cute the different numbers of each 
graduation program. For ten years 
we have had the satisfaction of having 
commencement programs in which the 
boys and girls, themselves, really en- 
joy the programs because they, them- 
selves, prepared and furnished the 
different numbers. They do not have 
to listen to long-winded, outside-of- 
school speakers. 

Our class members wear caps and 
gowns in order to save money in the 
purchase of fine clothes for the c2m- 
mencement occasion. The caps and 
gowns help to do away with the in- 
equalities of financial conditions of 
the different families. The Claymont 
Board of Education has bought the 
caps and gowns for use by the mem- 
bers of the graduating classes. A 
yearly rental of only $1.00 per pupil 
is charged. This money will be used 
to purchase »dditional caps and gowns 
and also to k.ep them in good repair. 

H. E. Stan, 
Supt. of Schools, Claymont, Delaware. 
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_A in the Day’ Wiel 


By Everett V. Perkins 
Principal, Cony High School, Augusta, Maine 


Off for Another Year! ! 


For several reasons I had 
thought that I would give up this 
feature, which has been running 
for four years; but the good edi- 
tor is so friendly that I am moved 


to reconsider. 

I began to read Tue Journa 
or Epvucation almost as soon as 
I began to teach. In breadth of 
outlook, in great variety of prac- 
tical helpfulness, and in interest- 
ing make-up this magazine is, in 
my opinion, unique in the educa- 
tional field. 

I shall never forget that it was 
THe Journat or Epvucation 
which years ago under Dr. Win- 
ship’s editorship gave encourage- 
ment to my early literary efforts. 

This column brings me into con- 
tact with interesting and helpful 
people. It is good practice to 
write for a high class magazine. 
It necessitates the organization of 
one’s ideas and it clarifies one’s 
thinking. 

So we are off for another year. 
If the column gives readers as 
much enjoyment and benefit as it 
does me, I shall be satisfied. 


vW 


An Unforgotten Kindness 


Numerous agents are right af- 
ter me. They are selling books, 
magazines, and _ diverse 
things. If I try to turn them 
down, I am halted by a vivid mem- 
ory of something that happened 
more than three decades 


half ago. 


and a 


Then I was selling books on my 
summer vacation. My territory 
was Hartford, Vermont. 

How I hated myself as I started 
out to make my first call on that 
July morning! I was almost ready 
to give up the attempt to earn 


other 


money for continuing my college 
education and to go home to the 
farm where I at least was sure of 
my board. 

I had been instructed to visit 
first the biggest man in the com- 
munity, to get his endorsement 
und his order, and then to go 
ahead with my sales. There was 
no question about who that man 
was in Hartford; he was a lawyer, 
ex-governor Samuel  Pingree, 
whom I never had met but about 
whom I had heard a great deal, 
He lived in a large house on the 
chief street in the village. With 
pounding heart and shaking knees 
I rang his door-bell. 

A kindly gentleman appeared 
promptly and reached out his 
hand, 
man. 





“Good morning, young 
Come in,” he said cordially. 

I was so surprised that I could 
not recite the speech that I had 
learned about my book but handed 
over to him the prospectus. He 
looked it over leisurely and said, 
“This is a good book; I want 
one.” 

My new friend, for he made me 
feel from the first that he was 
such, until the 
next day, called up some of his 
acquaintances to recommend mj 
book to them, and gave me sucha 
send-off that I had a very sue 
cessful summer, not oniy earning 
much money but making lifelong 
friendships. 

If I had received from the good 
lawyer a rebuff instead of a cor 
dial greeting, I am sure that the 
whole course of my life would have 
been changed. So, if the agent is 
young, earnest, and clean, I ty 
to pass on to him the kindness 
that was shown to me. I am surf 
that I have gained in other ways 
much more than I have lost in time 


entertained me 


or money. 
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Crucible and Test Tube 


CHEMISTRY AND Its Wonpers, By 
Oscar L. Brauer, San Jose (Calif.) 
State College. Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco: American Book Company. 


Chemistry has indeed its wonders. 
Not the least of these is the degree of 
aching and authorship ability re- 
quired to make chemistry the lively, 
human and challenging study it de- 
serves to be made in any high school. 
Oscar Brauer has made remarkable 
headway toward this educational 
desideratum in his textbook, ‘“Chem- 
istry And Its Wonders.” 

The unfolding of the subject pro- 
ceeds from simpler to more complex 
matters in an orderly fashion that 
woids confusion of the learner. It 
stresses the applications of chemistry 
toeveryday affairs. The achievements 
of outstanding chemists are sketched 
in biographical pages that are them- 
slves an inspiration. 

The author has evidently had in 
mind the needs of the pupil who will 
end his chemical study with this book, 
ind also those of the young person 
who will continue his study of the 
subject in university or college. The 
text has obvious flexibility. 

Through chemistry stupendous 
changes have been wrought in mod- 
em industry and in the conditions de- 
termining human health and comfort. 
Interest in these changes has been 
turned to good account in motivating 
the efforts of the student to master 
the principles of the science. Cold 
memorization of facts for their own 
ske has been reduced to a minimum 
it the author’s vitelizing treatment of 
his subject. 

Ww 


Rethinking American 
History 


THE AMERICAN Nation — YESTER- 
DAY AND Topay. By Rolla M. Ty- 
ron, Charles R. Lingley, Frances 
Morehouse. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Columbus, San Francisco: Ginn and 
Company. 


We have here a significant and 
thorough revision of one of the stand- 
ad textbooks in American history for 
the upper-elementary and junior-high- 
school grades. A comparison of the 
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changes made in the revising of this 
work sheds important light upon the 
new emphases in the teaching of the 
history of our owa country. The 
authors call attention to three of these 
differences: (1) More emphasis is 
placed upon recent years; (2) The 
book is less formal in arrangement 
and plan than its predecessor; (3) 
More attention is given to the history 
of foreign relations and economic 
changes. Another change of equal 
importance is the greater stress upon 
social and cultural history. As one 
turns the pages of this book it is in- 
teresting to note topics like the fol- 
lowing: “Artists in Many Fields,” 
“Architecture and Cabinet Making,” 
“Behold the Skyscraper;”, “Where are 
the Fast-growing Cities?” and “How 
Health Conditions Changed between 
1865 and 1900.” 


The authors of this volume deserve 
special commendation for the skill 
with which they combine new empha- 
ses and material with the more con- 
servative approach. They have pro 
vided comprehenisve bibliographies, 
projects and other teaching sugges- 
tions, and many original and stimulat- 
ing questions. 


Vv 


Literature for Adolescents 


READING AND LITERATURE. Books 
One and Two. New Edition. Yon- 
kers-On-Hudson, New York; Bos- 
ton, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, 
Portland: World Book Company. 


The junior high age is a period when 
the zest for expioration is at its ze- 
nith. If this spirit can be carried into 
the realm of literature, the problem 
of teaching reading, in the largest, 
fullest and richest sense of the word, 
has been solved. Learning to read 
means acquiring a desire to read. When 
this is done the rest follows. All de- 
pends, however, upon providing young 
people with a range of reading mate- 
rial which will appeal to their inter- 
ests. This means that a wide range 
of selections should be available so that 
if one fails to give an impetus to the 
youthful exploring spirit, another may 
succeed. Reading and Literature meets 
this requirement to an unusual degree. 
Here science, poetry, biography, his- 
tory march side by side. Time-tested 
literary materials, as well as contemp- 
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orary selections, are generously pro- 
vided. 

Book One contains Treasure Island 
and Book Two, A Christmas Carol. 
Among the numerous examples of 
relatively modern productions the fol- 
lowing are to be noted: Trowbridge’s 
‘Darius Green and his Flying Ma- 
chine,” Van Dyke’s “Salute to the 
Trees,” Monkhouse’s “The Young 
Lady of Niger,” Frost’s “Stopping by 
Woods on a Snowy Evening,” Tease- 
dales “The Coin,” Guitermans “The 
Oregon Trail,” Enley’s “The Red 
Cross Spirit Speaks,” and Helen Kel- 
ler’s “Lessons without Books.” In ad- 
dition to the wealth and variety of 
material these books provide a wide 
range of modern, practicable and 
stimulating teaching suggestions. 
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Arithmetic that “Counts” 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY ScHoot. Vol, Il. In- 
termediate Grade. By Robert Lee 
Morton, Ohio University, Athens. 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco: Silver Burdett Company. 


The best teachers of arithmetic have 
long since developed their own the- 
ories and procedures, and these would 
be found to concur at many points 
with the recommendations of Dr. 
Morton in this second volume of 
“Teaching Arithmetic in the Ele- 
mentary School.” This volume, by 
the way, deals with the work of 
grades four, five and six. 


Arithmetic in the hands of a drill- 
master who is nothing more, has never 
been adequate or truly educational 
arithmetic. On the other hand, arith- 
metic taught at random whenever the 
need for number work happens to 
arise in connection with a project or 
activity, results in very sketchy ac- 
complishment. 

Hence the need for a method of 
teaching this subject which combines 
systematic organization with sufhcient 
drill to give faciliry—but the whole 
matter wrought into a fabric of mean- 
ingfulness—as in the volume Dr. 
Morton has now written for teachers 
and prospective teachers. Its main 
purpose is to show how the pupil may 
be taught the science of numbers so 
as to gain a mastery over its processes, 
a true insight into the whys and 
wherefores of its rules. The effort to 
cultivate such insight might be car- 
ried to extremes, with resultant de- 
feat of educational aims, but no such 
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danger of overreaching the mark is 
apparent to the reviewer of this un- 
derstandable and well balanced guide- 
book. It should aid in producing more 
good teachers of arithmetic. 


Vv 


“Take A Letter” 


Grecc Speep Bumpinc. By John 
Robert Gregg. New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Boston, Yor- 
onto, London, Sydney: The Gregg 
Publishing Company. 


This revision of a text published in 
1932, embodies the results of six 
years’ experience of many teachers 
and students with the original text. 
Daily exercises of practical nature are 
provided. Material has been drawn 
from letters actually dictated and sent 
out by business executives in various 
types of commercial enterprise. Prac- 
tice work in certain special fields, such 
as banking, insurance, governmental 
and automotive has been included in 
a well organized chapter arrangement, 
in addition to the letters dealing with 
general business affairs. Drill in the 
use of phrases is one of the emphasized 
features. An abundance of work in 
transcription is included, and in this 
connection some needful attention is 
paid to “spelling demons” — those 
words that are so ‘frequently mis- 
spelled by the inexperienced typist. 

This single manual of convenient 
size contains enougn material if con- 
scientiously practiced, to turn a novice 
into an accomplished stenographic as- 
sistant. It deserves to be widely used. 
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A Dean’s Messages 


THe Saturpay Letters. By Ray- 
mond E. Manchester, Dean of Men, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio: The F. W. 
Orth Company. 


If there are sermons in stones, cer- 
tainly sermons of a more articulate 
and understandable sort are in “The 
Saturday Letters.” Raymond E. Man- 
chester, as Dean of Men at Kent State 
University in Ohio, wrote these letters 
week by week and sent them to all 
men students in the university. 

Dean Manchester apparently writes 
about anything that comes into his 
head. But he always gets around to 
something worth transplanting to the 
mind of a young collegian. And he 
does it all with rare flourishes and 
caperings that captivate. Here will 


be found such homely virtues as com- 
mon sense, integrity, industry, good 
humor, zeal for learning and a score 
of others, made attractive by a good 
salesman. 

Delightfully varied, boyish in en- 
thusiasm, age-old in their fidelity to 
truth and wisdom; fascinating, fine 
spirited, fitted to the needs of the day 
and hour are these little essays, dashed 
off and served hot. 

Thank you, Mr. Manchester, for 
putting your letters into a book, wnere 
2ll may share them. 
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Mathematics Appreciated 


A Prerace To MatHematics. By C. 
E. Van Horn, Ph.D., Fisk Univer- 
sity. Boston: Chapman and Grimes, 
Inc. 


A delightful little book for the 
teacher or student of mathematics is 
this “Preface to Mathematics.” In it 
Professor Van Horn has succeeded in 
transmitting much of his enthusiasm 
for this fundamental science to his 
readers. It is designed to enrich the 
backgrounds of the mathematician 
with much philosophy and lore which 
finds no place in the more formal 
texts on the separate branches of the 
science. Topics range from arithme- 
tic and algebra to the calculus. No 
one who comes to the reading of this 
book with an aptitude for mathemat- 
ical study and even a modest amount 
of familiarity with some of the ma- 
jor fields, can come away without [eel- 
ing his understanding and apprecia- 
tion deepened. The book should 
prove a valuable contribution to great 
teaching. 

Ww 


History for Today 


AMERICA YESTERDAY. By Roy F. 
Nichols, William C. Bagley and 
Charles A. Beard. With Drawings 
by George M. Richards. New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, 
San Francisco: The - Macmillan 
Company. 


“Knowledge does not keep any bet- 
ter than fish,” sententiously writes 
Professor Whitehead. The most ob- 
jective of facts from the very nature 
of things cannot look the same to any 
two generations. Histories written 
yesterday do not meet today’s needs. 
History is no longer a conglomeration 
of unrelated events and isolated per- 
sonalities. It is a study of relationships, 
involving the economic, social, indus- 
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trial and cultural changes in our 
tional development. America Yestey. 
day, with its companion volum 
America Today, is an exceptionally 
fine illustration of the new attitug 
tcward the subject matter of history, 

The book is free from the arbitrary 
divisions which characterized some of 
the older histories. It stresses espe. 
cially the economic and social factop, 
in our country’s past. The materyl 
is presented in a simple and interes. 
ing narrative style. There are 29 
pages of activities which include 
projects. Probably the most distin. 
tive characteristic of the book is it 
rich array of illustrative matter. They 
pictures are pen sketches in black and 
white and are of considerable ped: 
gogical value. The second book ia 
the series takes up the story at th 
clase of the Reconstruction perio 
and carries it on to the present time 


Vv 


Folk Tales for Little Folk 


THe Wonper-Story Books I Knoy 
a Story, Grade I; It Happened On 
Day, Grade III; After the Sun Sets 
Grade III. By Miriam Blanton He 
ber, Frank Seely Salisbury and Me 
bel O’Donnell. New York City, 
Evanston, Illinois, San Franciseg: 
Row, Peterson and Company. 


The authors and publishers of th 
“Alice and Jerry Reading Series” har 
created a new set of readers. This is 
itself will be interesting news to many 
persons who admired the  earlie 
achievement. 

The Wonder Books are for the firs 
three grades. The titles are: “I Know 
a Story,” “It Happened One Day, 
and “After the Sun Sets.” The pur 
pose has been to retell in sim 
words, yet in commendable lite 
form, some of the folk tales whid 
are a heritage of the race, but a her 
tage that has been almost crowdel 
out by the mass of informational mr 
terial thrusting itself upon the school 
in recent years. 

Certainly these old tales 
pleasurable reading, just as they on 
made pleasurable listening. The straii 
of new words has been kept to a mi 
mum for the young learner. As 
illustrations—these are “Won 





Books” indeed—marvels of attracti 
ness in color and in drawings 
vivify each story with a clearness le 
to be remembered. 

Among the newest supplement 
readers for little people, these 
der Books” surely do stand out. 
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Would Remove All 


Barriers to Schooling 

IrHaca, N. Y.—‘Extension of the 
public schoo! by removal of all bar- 
riers to free education, whether eco- 
nomic or social,” was advocated be- 
fore the conference at Cornell Uni- 
yersity on the problems of youth. 

H. C. Hutchins of Washington, as- 
sistant secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission, told the closing 
sssion that schools, libraries and rec- 
reational agencies need to be coordi- 
nated into a comprehensive system to 
serve all factors of the population. 

“This involves in addition to free 
tuition, the provisicn of books and 
educational supplies,” he said. “In 
many cases, of transportation; and, 
in some cases, maintenance grants 
necessitated by the low income of the 
family from which the pupil comes. 
American education will reach the 
ideal of equality of opportunity when 
all barriers, whether economic or so- 
cial, are removed.” 

Citing the commission, he said the 
extension of the public school both 
above and below its present limits was 
sound educational policy. This would 
involve the addition of the nursery 
school and the kindergarten below the 
first grade level “and, what is more 
important to us at the moment, the 
addition of junior coileges above the 
present secondary schools.” 





Freshman Guidance 
At U. of Oklahoma 


OxiaHoma Ciry, OxLta.—Plans to 
see that every new student at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma receives individ- 
wal attention this Fall are now being 
considered by the university’s admin- 
istrative officials. 

A new filing system, including the 
scholastic, activity and guidance rec- 
ord of every freshman, will be set up 
so that advisers can give each student 
the most efficient and individual guid- 
ance. 

According to a survey of 3,518 
students during the last year, the av- 
erage monthly expenses for a typical 


| Undergraduate not belonging to a fra- 


ternity total about $37.50, divided as 
follows: Board, $22.50; room, $7.50; 
entertainment, $2.50; miscellaneous, 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


ALLOTS $21,750,000 FOR STUDENTS 


WasHINGTON.—Allocations _ total- 
ing $21,750,000 ro finance its stu- 
dent aid program have been announced 
by the National Youth Administra- 
tion for the present fiscal year. New 
York City receives $1,299,696 and the 
balance of the State $915,049. New 
jersey gets $484,653 and Connecticut 
$188,504. 

Of the total $9,836,407 goes to aid 
for needy high school students be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 24, who can- 
not receive more than $6 a month. In 
return the students are employed in 
such jobs as community service, cler- 
ical and office work, library, museum 
and laboratory assistance, special re- 
search, conducting of forums, adult 
education classes, maintenance of 


grounds, etc., always with the proviso 
that they must not replace regular em- 
ployes. 

The pay of college and graduate 
students, who perform the same type 
of work, is limited to an average of 
$15 a month for college students and 
$30 a month for graduate students. 

School authorities select the stu- 
dents. All non-profit making, tax- 
exempt educstional institutions in op- 
eration in 1937 are eligible to partici- 
pate. 

The fund will provide part-time 
jobs for more than 350,000 needy stu- 
dents of both sexes who otherwise 
would not be able to enter or remain 
in school. 





$2.50, and school, $2.50. More than 
half of the students on the campus 
are employed and earn all or part of 
their expenses. 


Illinois Pupils Alternate 
In Class and Factory Work 

Rockrorp, I1t.—The need of in- 
dustry for skilled workmen with in- 
creasing educational background, and 
education’s desire for practical train- 
ing of its students to fit the needs of 
industry, have brought about an inte- 
gration of high school instruction 
with industrial apprenticeship in the 
Rockford senior high school and the 
machine trade industries of Rockford. 
The plan will be continued, according 
to Oscar H. Olson, coordinator of 
these courses. 

Pupils spend half time in school, 
half at work, by being placed in pairs, 
one individual attending classes for 
two weeks while the other is at work, 
and then reversing positions for the 
next two weeks. 

“The half-time program bridges the 
gap between school and work,” said 
Mr. Olson, “‘and provides a means for 
the continuance of the school guid- 
ance program into the years after 
school completion. 

“During the first year the boys 
study United States history, physics 


and mechanical drawing; in the sec- 
ond vear business principles, shop 
mathematics, machine drawing and 
shop theory. During the two-week 
shop period the boy receives regular 
pay, starting at 26 cents an hour and 
advancing two cents an hour every 
four months. 

“After completing the two-year 
half-time course, the boy will ordi- 
narily continue as a full-time appren- 
tice with the same firm for an 
additional two years to complete his 
training.” 


Beauties Not Dumb 
But Only Distracted 


BERKELEY, Catu.—A test of 600 
girl students at the University of Cali- 
fornia has demonstrated that there 1s 
a tendency toward lesser intellectual 
accomplishment when pulchritude is 
outstanding. That is the finding of 
Dr. Samual J. Holmes, outstanding 
authority in the real mof racial be- 
havior, and C. E. Hatch, his associate. 

The two scientists refuse to admit 
that the result of their tests justifies 
the expression ot “beautiful but 
dumb,” but find rather that too much 
pulchritude has a tendency to draw 
the beautiful co-ed into too many 
other lines of distractions to enable 
her to make the most of her academic 
career. 
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EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


By RANDALL R. PENHALE 


Principal, Iron River High School, Iron River, Michigan 


Following modestly in the shadows 
of eminent commentators who have 
taken news in general as their sphere, 
it shall be the purpose of this writer 
to confine himself to education in the 
news. Whether Educational Horizons 
shall go off the deep end into obliv- 
ion will depend largely on its readers. 


What is outstanding in your school? 
Won’t you write us a brief note? Are 
you engaged in research? If so, what 
are your conclusions? How are you 
meeting pupil needs? What construc- 
tive criticisms or suggestions do you 
have? We would like to discuss them 
in our monthly page, not that we 
shall always agree, but when we dis- 
agree, it will be an honest, sincere 
difference of opinion. . . . . Clippings? 
Yes, we should be delighted to receive 
them from little and large schools, the 
small college and urban university, 
and from all sections of the country. 
And best of all, if it is not asking too 
much, we would appreciate your 
school or college newspaper and buile- 
tins. Our address: Educational Hor- 
izons, Iron River, Michigan, c/o Iroa 
River High School. 


v 


Our initial newscast is the result of 
our own observations—without your 
assistance. Never before did we real- 
ize there was such a variety of news 
about schools, teachers, students. To 
begin at home, Michigan administra- 
tors, faced with the dismal prospect 
of drastic reductions in state aid, wil! 
find it necessary during the new 
school year to double up on the teach- 
ing load of many instructors .. . 
Flood-famous Johnstown (Pennsyl- 
vania) city schools during the sum- 
mer decided to meet a $24,000 deficit 
by replacing its married teachers with 
inexperienced college graduates at a 
much reduced salary. In some rural 
areas the school year will be short- 
ened, and in the metropolitan centers 
no one knows what is on the horizon 
. . » News reports have come to our 
desk indicating the desire of boards 
of education to allow their schools to 
run “until the money runs out and 
then the state (or federal government 
via the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher 
bill) will be forced to help us!” ... 
Occasionally the subject of single 
state salary schedules, tenure, and civil 
service for teachers creeps into con- 


versations. What is the viewpoint of 
your faculty group? 

The national economic set-up is a 
problem of the first magnitude, reach- 
ing proportions now where our youch 
are being seriously affected. Yet at 
Williams Coilege in Massachusetts the 
trend is away from the social studies 
and towards literature. In Princeton 
there has been a similar reversal . . . 
The social sciences this Fall will yield 
large percentages of students to the 
humanities. In a day characterized 
by badly bungled economic doctrines, 
what interpretation can be placed 
upon instances such as those named? 
School authorities need to give them 
more than casual thought. 

Ww 

Atlanta, Georgia, secondary school 
teachers are attacking a problem 
which ought to have far reaching re- 
sults. A course which analyzes the 
effects of alcohol and other drugs has 
been made prerequisite to graduation. 
Similarly, Lane Technical High, Chi- 
cago, is instituting a driver-training 
course based on the belief that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. Inculcate a desire into our 
young people to handle their cars in- 
telligently and we have tackled one 
of the most desperate problems this 
country knows. The fact that the 
National Safety Council reports a 
22% decline in traffic deaths over 
1937 should add impetus to any 
movement to imitate our colleagues 
at Lane Tech. . . A book only recently 
off the press which ought to have 
wide acceptance is Bannerman’s 
“Safety Through Education,” pub- 
lished by the Employer’s Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Co. of Wausau, Wis- 
consin. It is available to all teachers 
for the cost of postage and handling 

Chicago school authorities are 
also conscious of the catastrophic con- 
sequences of liquor and the environ- 
ment in which it is often sold—the 
tavern—a poor disguise for the oid, 
but unforgotten, saloon. Commenc- 
ing this fall, one dance per week will 
be arranged for all secondary schools, 
the purpose being “‘to keep youth off 
the streets and out of the taverns.” 
Superintendent Johnston is to be com- 
mended. His leadership is worthy of 
emulation... At Raleigh, North Car- 
olina, Four-H club members at State 
College constructed ash trays, match 


box holders, and the like, from thy 
copper portions of confiscated “moop. 
shine” liquor stills . . . Is your com. 
munity merely talking about liquor 
as Mark Twain said we do about the 
weather—or are you one of the fey 
who are doing something about it? 
WwW 

Out of 13,528 boys and girls t 
whom the American Youth Commis. 
sion recently addressed its question 
naire on movies, morals, religious be- 
lefs, education, it was found tha 
60% of the boys now drink; 24% 
do not imbibe but do not object if 
others wish to do so; and only 12% 
are absolutely opposed. Time wa 
when a girl never drank! What js 
the situation now? Forty-four per 
cent drink; 32% are not opposed; and 
24% are, according to Life magazine, 
“opposed to drinking generally.” 

A recently published report of th 
American Youth Commission has als 
indicated, in most convincing lar 
guage, that the health programs of 
colleges are unbelievably weak. Statis 
tics are available to prove the laxity of 
colleges relative to communicable dis 
eases, student vision, dormitory food. 
‘At the Coiorado School of Mines at 
Golden, cramming for the final ex 
aminations is said to have cost the 
students 1,260 pounds or approxt 
mately two pounds per pupil. Ca 
this be charged to the administration 
or is it more evidence of the naturil 
desire to procrastinate?). While this 
writer was not surprised with th 
Commission’s report, it is to be hoped 
that the investigation will not go with 
the wind. Professors Shepard (Star 
ford U.) and Diehl (Minnesota U,) 
should now direct their attentions 
the secondary level Does yout 
school have an effective health pro 
gram? 

Ww 

Do you have any deaf students wh 
desire occupational advancement! 
Gallaudet College at Washingt, 
D. C. is the place to send them. Writ 
President Percival Hall . . . Is yout 
school keeping abreast of modet 


school aids, the movies, for exampl 
Dr. Edgar Dale of Ohio State Unt 
versity has pioneered this field. Us 
the movies, he says, to enliven cours 
in science, languages, geography, lit 
erature, and history . . . A good pli 
for your consideration this year is “Nd 
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Do You Know the Answers? 
Why do we have unemployment in periods of prosperity? 
n the How has the machine made us insecure? 
meent Is the Constitution adequate for today? 
cont What are the causes of the farmers’ plight? 
liquor Do colonies assure adequate raw materials? 
ut the |} If you teach economics, history, citizenship, or agriculture, you will want the facts behind 
e few |] these and the countless other vital problems which face the citizens of today and tomorrow. 
it? You will want them presented in a simple, straight-forward way and without bias. You 
will find them in 
rls THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 
mmuis- ° ° Y ° 
sual of the Public Affairs Committee 
us be- 
| that |} THE HEADLINE BOOKS | 
«24S of the Foreign Policy Association 
ect if | . . ° ° ‘ ; ; 
so tt are a companion series, dealing with problems of international as well as domestic impor- 
. ‘a tance. Both series are based upon scientific research, yet are simple enough for any high 
as “wee : 
heel school student to understand. They “Bridge the Gap” between research and an informed, 
1 pe intelligent public opinion. 
d; and The Public Affairs Pamphlets are 10c each, the Headline Books, 25c. Discount on quantity 
azine, orders of individual titles. Send for illustrated circular containing complete list of titles. 
of the | | Distributed to schools by 
as a | prey ones the es 
g ln |] SILVER BURDETT COMPANY «+ «©  Shecer und Duneatf | 
re New York Boston Chicago San Francisco | 
a —— = 
dle dis- 
’ food. , = 
ines at} Ome Can Say” by Warren Beck of “Neilson of Smith” by Herring. Also “Cap” Thackston as he is familiarly 
ial ex-| Lawrence College at Appleton, Wis- ‘What Mr. Chips Taught Me” in the known, takes the helm for his forty- 
st the} consin. It recently won the Wiscon- Atlantic Monthly, July 1938. And _ first school year and enjoys the love 
> prox sn Forensic Association’s dramatic ‘Education: Whicn Kind for Your and loyalty of thcusands who have 
~ Cy, { tournament prize and the Midwest Child?” by W. Carson Ryan in felt his influence upon their lives or 
tration | Folk Drama tournament in Cape Gir- Parents’ Magazine for June 1938. the lives of persons near them. 
natura | Mdeau, Missouri, a year or two ago... And so we have crossed the conti- 
ile this| Speaking of dramatics reminds us that nent and returned to our own wee Britgin Fits Children 
th th| We shall be watching for results of domicile. The jaunt has been excit- ag 
- hoped Professor J. Russell Lane’s six months jing. Next month: we will come to For Dominion Farms 
o with} Xperiment at Yaie which will at- your school—if you will invite us. Lonpon.—The Fairbridge Farm 
(Stan-| *mpt to discover the merits of teach- Write us early, please. Our address Schools, which prepare British children 
ta U.)| Mg acting via sound pictures of the once more—Educational Horizons, for emigration to Canada and Aus- 
ions to] *tors themselves. Upon his return to c/o Iron River High School, Iron tralia, have begun a campaign to 
s your} the Badger state school, he will find River, Michigan. A great year to you reach 250 new children each year 
h pro the new University Theater awaiting all! and to help maintain the 1,000 chil- 
his direction . The Washington dren in the Farm Schools. Their plan 
System of public speaking, similar to is to help every child in need between 
its br gpl the Town ae of Thackston Gets Salute the ages of 6 and 12 for whom ap- 
ement! iy radio program is rapidly gain- slication is made in the belief that a 
ingtam| ing its foothold in schools. Contact From Local Newspaper aul upbringing and training is the 
Write] Professor Frederick Orr of the Uni- ORANGEBURG, S$. C.—Superintend- best means of repairing early ills and 
[s yout] Yersity of Washington (Seattle) for ent of Schools A. J. Thackston was of fostering in the child a wise and 
modent} Particulars. given a surprise salute by the Orange- healthy way of life. 
cample? v burg Observer, which dedicated its Although the main purpose of the 
ce Unk} Lack of space prohibits more than issue of September 2 to a many-sided schools is to foster the farm crafts, 
1, Us) areference to some fine reading you appreciation by lIecal citizens and those children who show that they 
courss} May have missed. These I found ex- business concerns of the forty years of prefer and are more suited to other 
hy, lit} cellent: ‘Teachers and Controversial faithful and effective service Mr. careers are encouraged to fit them- 
od play} Questions” by Meiklejohn in Harpers, Thackston has rendered the commun- selves for them. When the children 
is “No} June 1938, and in the same issue, _ ity. have completed their preparation for 
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employment, an after-care organiza- 
tion helps to place the boys and girls, 
and even to settle on small holdings of 
their own, those who have skill, ex- 
perience and a sense of responsibility. 


One Major A Year 
Leads To College 


Hartrorp, Conn. — Enthusiasm 
and appreciation of subject matter 
combined with greater knowledge of a 
central field of interest have resulted 
from the first year’s experiment with 
the new five-year curriculum at Red- 
ding Ridge School in Connecticut, ac- 
cording to Kenneth Bonner, head 
master. The Redding Ridge Plan, 
which arranges in a series of five one- 
year courses the subjects required for 
entrance to college, stresses one ma- 
jor subject each year, so that the stu- 
dents study one thing at a time thor- 
oughly. 

“In the boys’ minds the main sub- 
ject matter of the year has been made 
one of definite importance,” said Mr. 
Bonner. “In so far as I am able to 
judge, the development of a fund of 
information related to a central field 
of interest, the enthusiasm and appre- 
ciation of its significance, the sus- 
tained effort and the gradual develop- 
ment of maturity have been greate: 
in the Redding Ridge second form 
than in any of the ten corresponding 
groups that I have seen elsewhere.” 

The past year’s course of study was 
devoted mainly to geography. The 
central theme was a course in “human 
geography,” which dealt with the 
physical facts of the world and with 
their relation to man. 


Greater Load 


For Boston Teachers 

Boston.—The Boston school com- 
mittee approved a plan under which 
the so-called teacher load in high 
schools throughout the city would be 
increased, resulting in the eventual 
saving of $166,000 annually. 

The program provides that men in- 
structors will conduct 25 classes of 
‘32 pupils weekly, and the women 
teachers will have 24 classes weekly. 
Previously, men held 24 classes and 
the women 22 classes. Supt. Arthur 
C. Gould «xplained the plan would 


release more than 30 _ substitute 
teachers and, although the present 
staffs would not be disturbed, pro- 
jected appointments to regular as- 
signments would be curtailed. 


Adopt Plan for 
Apprentice Teachers 


Rostyn, L. L—Plans for a new 
teacher training program which will 
result in a year of cxperience with pay 
in the public schools of Long Island 
for students working toward a mas- 
ter’s degree in education, were out- 
lined in a letter sent to boards of edu- 
cation, superintendents of schools, 
supervising principals and college offi- 
cials in the metropolitan area. 

The letter explained in detail the 
conclusions reached at a joint meet- 
ing of a committee appointed by 
school officials, in order to formulate 
standard conditions of employment 
for internes or apprentice teachers. 

Carried out in the last two or three 
years in the Roslyn Schools in associ- 
ation with New College, the plan 
provides that each apprentice teacher 
shall receive a flat fee of $500 for the 
school year, and that such interne 
teachers may also receive from the co- 
operating colleges credits toward a 
master’s degree in education. 

All apprentice teachers must have 
had eighteen hours of educationa: 
courses, including practice teaching, 
and must be regular.y registered in one 
of the metropolitan or Long Island 
colleges for a master’s degree. It is 
expected that the superintendent of 
schools or school head will have a per- 
sonal interview before election or ap- 
pointment within a school system is 
made. 


Italy Bars Alien Jews 
From Public Schools 


Rome.—The Italian government 
has announced an anti-Jewish measure 
foreshadowed by the recently promul- 
gated Fascist doctrine which holds 
that Italy’s 47,000 Jews “do not be- 
long to the Italian race.” 

The order barred foreign Jews from 
Italian schools—a measure of limited 
scope since it does not affect Italian 
Jews, and the number of foreign Jews 
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normally attending Italian schools ig 
not large. 

Foreigners attending Italian schogk 
in 1936-37 totaled 2612 but the pro 
portion of Jews was not known, 

Nevertheless, Italian Jews consid. 





cTOB 
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ered the regulation symptomatic sings 
it disclosed that the racial campaign 
already had passed from the acy 
demic to the practical stage. 


Ten Fellowships for 
Latin Americans 


New Yorx.—Award of ten trayd 
fellowships to scholastic represents 
tives of ten Latin-American repub 
lics was announced by the Institute of 
international Education under a plag 
jointly sponsored by governmental and 
educational agencies and the Pay 
American Airways System. 

The plan is aimed toward develop 
ing greater understanding and im 
proved relationships among the Amer 
ican republics, including Argenting 
Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Haiti, Honduris, Paraguay and Une 
guay. 

The Institute assures tuition and 
maintenance scholarships this year for 
the successful candidates at Americal 
University, Columbia University, Ir 
diana University, New Mexico Statel 
Teachers College, Northwestern Unt 
versity, Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst 
tute, Tufts College, University d 
California and Yale University. 

The airways system will provide 
transportation for the students to the 
United States and 1eturn. 





GOOD TEACHERS 
IN DEMAND 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the 
| West. Est. 1906. Unexcelled 
| Service. Copyright Booklet, “How 
| to Apply, etc.’’ free to members, 
| 50c to non-members. 

| 


Rocky Mt. Teachers’ 
Agency 


410 U. S. NAT’L BANK BLDG. 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager 
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Make your “School Catalogue” alive with Wilson-Way Photos. 














Wilson-Way School Photography, Cambridge, Mass. 
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aca “Because it defines | paper 
for me all the most | is science, and older than the 
comment a | pyramids. And so with Gruenberg-Unzicker’s new text- 
y | book in general science, Science in Our Lives. The phenom- 
travel words in speaking, | ena considered may be old as creation but the book is new 
Senta- . . in content and in presentation. Its teacher-authors are 
reading, and writ- wie 
epub- 9. abreast of the times both in science and all that pertains 
e aa 
ute of ing. to educational method. It is an integrated, teachable 
. Plan ok 
al and course built around problems. Over 300 activities, includ- 
STUDENTS agree with teachers, . . . . : : 
Pan sectetaries. editors, that Webater’s Cel. || ‘28 ¢Xperiments, demonstrations, and investigations have 
legiate is the best desk-size dictionary. Abridged || been perfected by classroom tryout. A course that is 
velop- from the ‘Supreme Authority’—WEBSTER’S NEW } ly itled 
1 i” INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second Edition. 110,000 |} ‘SOrrectly entitle 
Entries. 1,800 Illustrations. 1,300 Pages. $3.50 to $8.50, + 
Amer- depending on the bindings. At your bookdealer or direct SCIEN CE IN OUR 
‘ntina, from publishers. Write for FREE Quiz and Picture Game. 
uador, G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. E, Springfield, Mass. ih 
ae : LIVES 
e New WEBSTER S 
1 : 
- COLLEGI A TE FIFTH World Book Company, Publishers 
ericaa| EDITION 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
A ———e _— 
State” 
, Uni "Never Too Old” provided the drive of interest be pres- of Teaching Mentally Retarded Chil- 
insti Adult Classes Show ent. Adults can learn and can retain. dren,” ‘Tests and Measurements, 
ty d Rory M 4 The diminution of mental powers with “Educational and Vocational Guid- 
— agente ults have age is very moderate, if those powers ance,” “Biological Foundations of 
rovide  ¢ . pore ——— oe. them be systematically exercised. All these Education,” “Curriculum Building for 
to th on + Sy ry a nation-wide findings are corroborated by the pres- the Kindergarten,” “The Teaching of 
y OF thousands Of university CX- ont study and additional facts are English, in the Elementary Grades,” 
tension students made by Herbert educed.” “Remedial Reading,” “Correction of 
a AS raragg of State Teachers Speech Disorders,” “Methods of Teach- 
ge, Vuluth. . ing Lip Reading,” “Improvement of 
The study, the foreword states, was Variety of Courses . ed Ming h Loreto . 
i. . Instruction in Arithmetic, Con 
limited strictly to adult students en- Opened to Teachers structive Activities in the Elementary 
tolled in university extension courses Boston.—The Massachusetts Divi- School,” “School Art Crafts,” “Prac- 
the }} because members of this group, sion of University Extension wil! tical Handicrafts in the Special Class 
lled though not spectacular in numbers offer a comprchensive program of Curriculum,” “Blackboard Drawing 
low mong those engaged in adult educa- thirty courses in education for those (Advanced Course),” and “Educa- 
ers, } ton, “have an importance in the so- engaged in teaching for residents of tional Law.” 
Gal fabric that far transcends their Boston, Cambridge, Springfield and An excellent program of profes- 
’ mumbers, for the very obvious reason vicinity according to the announce- sional improvement courses is being 
5 of their intellectual status.” _ ment of Commissioner of Education prepared for Springfield, Worcester, 
The results of the investigation, James G. Reardon. Most of these Fall River, New Bedford, Lowell, 
«cording to Richard R. Price, direc - courses, Dr. Reardon declared, are ac- Bridgewater, Lawrence, Salem, Fram- 
- tor of university extension, Univer- cepted by the State Teachers Colleges ingham, Westfield, Pittsfield and other 
sity of Minnesota, should supply a and other institutions for credit centers. Commissioner Reardon an- 
a | feat stimulus to the whole adult edu- toward a degree in education. nounced that classes will be organized 


ftion movement, 2s well as to that 
®gment known as university exten- 
sion. 

“Many investigators have demon- 
trated that age of itself can no longer 
be considered a deterrent to the acqui- 
ition of new knowledge or new skills, 





The twenty courses scheduled for 
Boston and Cambridge include: “New 
Sensory Aids in Teaching,” ‘Modern 
Views of Education,” “Basic Eduea- 
tional Problems and Practices,” ““Char- 
acter Education,” “Child Study and 
Guidance,” “Psychology and Methods 


at the request of any teacher group, 
and that representatives of the Divi- 
sion of University Extension are avail- 
able as speakers to explain the services 
of the department to the schools ef 


the state. 


A complete description of these 
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courses and othe-s to be offered 
throughout the Commonwealth may 
be obtained from James A. Moyer, Di- 
rector, Division of University Exten- 
sion, Room 217, State House, Boston. 


Saves “Wasted Year” 
Of Superior Pupils 


Louisvitte, Ky.—High school cur- 
ricula are in need of change and “‘the 
fourth year in high school is just so 
much wasted time to no small per- 
centage of students,” according to a 
report by Dean J. J. Oppenheimer of 
the College of Liberal Arts, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, on students allowed 
to enter the college as regular fresh- 
men after only three years of high 
school work. 

Sanctioned by the Southern Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Louisville plan is said to 
be the first experiment of the kind in 
the South. 

“Unusually good records” have be:n 
achieved by the experimental students 
in both scholastic and extra-curricular 
activities, according to the dean. 

Thirty-five students, chosen from 
the top rank of third-year high school 
classes, have been allowed to enter un- 
der the plan. Paired off with “con- 
trol” students of comparable ability 
and aptitude, the experimentals con- 
sistently measure above the normal ex- 
pectancy for even superior college men 
and women. 

Maintaining B minus records where 
a C is average, the experimentals have 
ranked slightly above their corre- 
sponding control group in college 
grades. 


Girls Better at 
Picking Vocations 


New Yorx.—Aptitude tests re- 
cently given to more than 700 pros- 
pective college students by the Ameri- 
can Schools Association, reveal that 
girls far surpass boys in the correla- 
tion of the desire for a specific career 
and the ability to fit smoothly into a 
chosen vocation. 

The tests, which were given at the 
Chicago and New York offices of the 
association to determine the fitness of 
the student for the profession he 
wished to enter, disclosed sharp dis- 
crepancies between students’ interests 
and abilities. 

Of the tests given in New York 
more than 85 per cent were taken by 
students living in the metropolitan 
area. The aims and aspirations of 


these youths coincided to a high de- 
gree with those of their Midwestern 
compatriots. 

The tests, whicn have been incor- 
porated into the guidance service of 
the American Schools Association, are 
not meant to determine the vocation 
of the individual. Rather the effort 
is to assist the student in the choice of 
a proper vocation. Instead of blindly 
enrolling for college courses, the in- 
dividual’s natural abilities are made the 
basis for his choice of a career. Wide 
variations in capacities and interests of 
the student make it necessary to ob- 
tain information about each student 
individually. 


British Teachers to 
Study in America 

New York.-—Frank S. Coan, gen- 
eral secretary of the English-Speaking 
Union of the United States, has an- 
nounced that ten scholarships had been 
awarded by the English-Speaking 
Union of the British Empire, in co- 
operation with other organizations, to 
English teachers and writers for study 
and travel in the United States. 

Seven of the scholarships are in 
honor of Walter Hines Page, war- 
time Ambassador to Great Britain. 
One is an agricultural scholarship and 
two provide study at Chautauqua. 


Predicts the State 
Must Train All 


Lonpon.—The possibility that the 
British Government would eventually 
have to train every one to fill a par- 
ticular post was expressed in a recent 
speech by Sir Thomas Inskip, Minister 
for the Coordination of Defense, at 
Dean Close School in Cheltenham. 

“Today, there is no future for drift- 
ers,” he said. “There is little or no 
prospect for a boy who has not made 
up his mind what he wants to do. 

“My own belief is that not only in- 
dividuals, but the nation and the 
government will have to tackle this 
problem—that, in a highly competi- 
tive world where it is not so easy as it 
once was to make a modest or pros- 
perous living, everybody must be pro- 
vided with a training which will fit 
him to fill a particular post in a world 
which is largely becoming a mechan- 
ical one, and at any rate a highly spe- 
cialized one.” 


Teacher Reinstated 
By Court Order 


Boston.—Miss Marjorie E. Frye, 
whose ousting as a Leicester High 
School teacher was the cause of a stu- 
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dent strike two years ago, was ordered 
reinstated by the tull bench of the 
supreme court. 

The court ordered the issuance of a | 
peremptory writ of mandamus restor- 
ing her to her former position. The | 
decision climaxed two years of litiga~ 
tion, in which the case had been car- | 
ried through Worcester superior court, | 

The supreme court upheld the con- 
tention of Miss Frye, a resident of | 
Leicester, that she had established her- 
self in life tenure in her teaching posi- 
tion by having served three consecy- 
tive years before the school commit- 
tee refused in the summer of 1936 to 
reappoint her. The committee had 
argued that the status of tenure had 
not been established. 


Graphs as Aid in 
Remedial Reading 


New York.—If a graph of reading 
ability is explained and used as a guide 
for remedial instruction, the reading 
eficiency of high school students 
shows marked improvement, Miss 
Gladys L. Persons, director of the The- 
odore Roosevelt High School reading 
project, has reported. 

Miss Persons, who is also assistant 
director of the New York University 
Reading Clinic, reported on findings 
reached through experimental data on 
remedial reading obtained in the last 
four years. Her 1eport was in part 
as follows: 

“Each of the 157 students in the 
corrective reading group was retarded 
by at least two grades. | 

“The initia. testing of the pupils | 
showed that the lowest rate was 125 | 
words a minute and the highest, 444. 
Thirteen per cent were reading in the 
range of 100 to 200 words a minute, 
61 per cent from 200 to 300 words a 
minute, and 26 per cent above 300 
words a minute. The lowest span of 





the highest 1.67 of a word. 








Head Counselor Wanted 
in old, well-known New England boys’ 
camp. Protestant. Must have camp ex- 
perience and good prospect of a follow- 
ing. Salary and generous commissions. 
Excellent opportunity for school man to 
materially increase his annual income. 


Position must be filled very soon. For 
interview write address below. Give 
qualifications. Address: Box D. The 
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“After a term’s instruction, the 
lowest rate of reading was 145 words 
a minute and the highest, 511. The 


troduced until after the Revolution, 
in 1795, and free public education 
was not established until 1849. At 
present New Rochelle has fifteen 
schools, an ungraded, or truant school, 
and 9,633 pupils. 

During the 1938 Winter term, ac- 
cording to the report, adult credit 
courses leading to high school grad- 
uation were offered for the first time 
in New Rochelle. Supplementing 
these new courses, the citizenship and 
literacy courses of the school have 
been continued and expanded. Simi- 
larly, in the vocational phase of the 
adult program, the school has added 
courses in salesmanship and home ser- 
vice. 


Educational Structures 
Rising in Boston 


Boston.—Boston University’s new 
$1,150,000 home for its College of 
Business Administration, ground for 
which has been broken, is part of a 
picture of expansion now going on 
among educational institutions in and 
near Boston. 

Northeastern University is com- 
pleting a building which will house 
its engineering department. Harvard 
is building a new school for public af- 
fairs. Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology is adding a wing to its 
school of architecture. Tufts is con- 
templating a new medical school cen- 
ter. And Babson Institute has begun 
a $180,000 work laboratory and li- 
brary. 


The Boston University structure is 
being built on the new Charles River 
campus and is expected to be ready 
for use next year. It will bring the 
sixteen departments of the college to- 
gether under one roof for the first 
time in a building five stories high in 
its main section and two stories in the 
wing. As funds are received for the 
other university departments they, 
too, will move to the Charles River 
campus midway between Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and Har- 
vard University on the opposite bank 
of the river. 


British Encourage 
Home-School Ties 


Leeps, EnNc.—Establishment of a 
parent-teacher association in every 
school in Britain is the ultimate aim 
of the Home and School Council of 
Great Britain, which seeks to encour- 
age all aspects of co-operation between 


home and school. 





How Chewing Gum 


keeps those alluring young smiles 
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UNIVERSITY RESEARCH IS THE BASIS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT. . 
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firms, each specializing in dependable 








OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
AND SERVICES 


The Journal of Education is pleased to recommend to its readers the following 


merchandise and services for schools. 








Art Supplies 


Practical School Supply Company 
1315 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas 


American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston 


Ginn and Company, Boston 

Gregg Publishing Co., New York 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 

Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, New York 
The Macmillan Co., New York 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Newson and Co., New York 

Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, IIl. 


Silver, Burdett and Co., 
45 East Seventeenth Street, N. Y. 


Seott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, New York, 
Atlanta, Dallas 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 
—The A. N. Palmer Company— 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PORTLAND, ORE. 


Handwriting Textbooks and Supplementary Publications. 
Paper, tablets, steel pens and fountain pens. 
Handwriting Awards and Incentives. 











Jewelry 


L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY—— 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announcements, Diplomas, etc. 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 








Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


Music 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral and Orchestral 
Music; Operettas 


Photography For Schools 


WILSON-WAY 
SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 














Pictures and Prints 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 
(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 


Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Inc. 
1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Grins 
Between Grinds 


Boston Profanity 


Janet, a five-year-old resident of 
Boston, ran to her father one morning, 
exclaiming, “Father, brother Harold 
swore!” 

“Swore, did he?” inquired the par- 
ent grimly, reachirg for his slipper. 
“What did he say?” 

“He said ‘ain’t,’” 


responded Janet 
solemnly. 


Too Highstrung 

“You’ve been watching me for 
three hours. Why don’t you try fish- 
ing yourself?” 

Onlooker—I haven’t got the pa- 
tience. 

Not Tempting Her 

Rastus jackson, 2 thoroughly mar 
ried darkey, was one day approached 
by a life insurance agent. 

“Better let me write you a policy, 
Rastus,” suggested the agent. 

“No, sah,” declared Rastus emphat- 
ically, “Ah ain’t any too safe at home 
es #t is!” 


Well Qualified 
Employer—Yes, I advertised for a 
good strong boy. Think you can fill 
the bill? 
Applicant—Well, I just finished 
licking nineteen other applicants out 
side. 


“ 
* 


Supersensitive 
Two men were seated in a crowded 9 
car. One, noticing that the other had) 
his eyes closed, said, “Bill, ain’t yer 
feelin’ well?” 4 
“I’m all right,” said Bill, “but I do 
hate to see ladies standing.” 





